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COMPIEGNE 


By 
ELIZABETH BELLOC 


journey of an hour and a quarter. As the train pulls out of 

the Gare du Nord you remark how near is the famous hill 
of Montmartre, rising above the grim grey houses of the northern 
faubourg, crowned with the white domes of the Sacré Coeur. 
Over it shines that unique subtle silver light which has created the 
great modern French school of painting. After the flat unevent- 
ful journey you reach Compiégne, a small historic town, set in 
the same unforgettable light, like a jewel set in silver. It lies 
in the angle of the rivers Aisne and Oise, the Aisne running from 
the battlefields of the First World War to join the Oise north of the 
town, the Oise making its way south-west to join the Seine near 
Pontoise. 

For all its subtle beauty, the scene is desolate and harsh. To the 
north the country is broken and knobbly, but without the noble 
consolation of real hills. Westwards, on the right bank of the 
Oise is a rising-ground called the Céte de Margny, memorable 
in the sad history of Joan of Arc. It stands about two hundred feet 
above the river, and is now pleasant with market-gardens and 
fruit-trees facing the sun. It is the chalk escarpment of a great flat 
featureless plain stretching away towards Amiens, a vast expanse 
of ploughed fields, with mournful lines of poplars along the ruler- 
straight roads. In the opposite direction the one bridge crosses the 
Oise into Compiégne on the left bank. Southward, beyond the 
town with its grey and white houses, red-roofed and twice re- 
built in my life-time, stretches for fifteen miles the great shadowy 
Forest of Compiégne, a remnant of the primeval forest of Gaul, 
which was there before France was given her soul and her name. 

Two factors have given prominence to Compiégne: its impor- 
tant military position on the road to Paris; and the famous 
Forest, a centuries’ old playground for the leisured. The first has 
given it an eventful history in war. The second gave it its royal 
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Chateau, and a reputation for decorous outdoor pleasure and 
sport. The incongruity of these two elements contributes to the 
interest of Compiégne, while the climate adds a third factor, a 
grim one, to its strangely assorted character. Though there are 
tennis-courts and a golf-course to create an outdoor life, the 
climate is exceptionally forbidding. Set between the foggy Oise 
and the damp primeval Forest, Compiégne has a penetratingly 
humid atmosphere, which the bright silver and white sunshine 
never seems able to dry or warm, even at midsummer. Added to 
this are the terrible winds from the east and north which sweep 
the northern plains of France in winter and spring. For months 
on end the bright sharp light and the piercing cold are like the 
blade of a knife laid at the throat of the town. 

There are contemporary drawings extant of Compiégne in the 
Middle Ages, compact within its thick walls with their towers 
and gateways. Of these, one formidable ruined tower remains 
near the Oise, and one gateway still tunnels its way through the 
ramparts eastward towards the road to Soissons. In those days 
there was one stone bridge, crossing the Oise nearly three hun- 
dred yards further downstream than the present bridge. On the 
outer river-bank it terminated in a wooden drawbridge. From 
the town gate the narrow medieval streets led up to the then 
cramped open space which is now the large Place de I’Hétel de 
Ville, the real centre of the town. The magnificent Hétel de Ville 
with its sculptured facade dates from the sixteenth century; but 
the lovely church of St. Jacques in a neighbouring square was 
built three hundred years earlier, and has been added to during 
the centuries. It has a panelled Renaissance interior, and the 
medieval bell-tower is crowned with a classic cupola, an unex- 
pectedly harmonious touch, true to the complex character of the 
town. Coming across the plateau from Amiens you see Com- 
piégne in the distance, small and grey in the strange silver light, 
with the tower of St. Jacques rising brave and high above the 
houses. Near by is a second thirteenth-century church, St. 
Antoine, to which has been added a soaring flamboyant apse of 
the sixteenth century, with flying buttresses and delicate traceries 
of stone. There is no good glass in either church. But by some 
miracle these three precious medieval buildings have escaped the 
destruction with which successive wars have swept Compiégne. 

When I first came there as a child in the wake of the First 
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World War there was only a rickety temporary wooden bridge 
across the Oise and a narrow passerelle for foot-passengers. There 
were ruined houses here and there; and in the southern suburb, 
towards the Forest, a plaque on a house marked the spot where 
the German army had been halted and turned back. But returning 
there after the Second War, five years after hostilities had ended, 
the railway suburb was still smashed and unrecognisable, and 
over a fourth of Compiégne had been laid flat, so that beyond 
the ruined houses lay bleak vistas of forest and countryside once 

uite invisible from the town. Everywhere among the ruins in 
the cold September sunshine blossomed the pale purple flowers of 
wild heliotrope, a shrub which had seeded itself through the 
many summers, and the ever-blowing wind was laden with its 
lovely scent. The builders were hard at work, many houses being 
rebuilt in better taste than formerly; and the bridge had been 
rebuilt in the full glory of its Louis XIV original, complete with 
its beautiful obelisk crowned with a golden cross, expressing 
something of the profound religious revival in post-war France. 

Facing the Hotel de Ville, in the place of honour in the square, 
is a nineteenth-century statue of Joan of Arc on foot, in 
armour except for the helmet. The brave open face is from her 
traditional likeness from the contemporary portrait once in the 
possession of the Roi Réné, Duc d’ Anjou. It is an inspiring statue; 
and there is no lack of competition, because there are more 
statues of Joan of Arc in existence than of any other person in 
history ! 

On the plinth are written her own words in medieval French: 
Je vray voir mes bons amys de Compiengne. Joan of Arc loved Com- 
piégne because, after her victories, it had decided for the King. 
When other towns had fallen, or opened their gates to the English 
or the Burgundians, Compiégne remained true to the royal cause, 
suffering a recurring state of siege. It was easily supplied with 
victuals from the forest side. In 1429 Joan visited it for the first 
time, in the train of King Charles VII after his consecration at 
Rheims. She stayed in a house near St. Antoine, and was naively 
delighted with the town and the surrounding countryside. When 
she came there again in May 1430 it was, alas, to her doom. 
She was determined to raise the siege in spite of the repeated 
warnings of the royal captains. The English and the Burgundians 
were encamped across the river at Margny. Joan with her troops 
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entered the town at dawn from the southern side, having ridden 
through the forest all night from Crépy-en-Valois. She heard 
Mass in St. Jacques, and had the bells rung for half an hour. 
To this day those bells fill the Place St. Jacques with their 
haunting music, their voices charged with the sense of prayer, 
and the memory of the Maid. On that fatal May evening she 
went out on her last foray, without even resting herself or her 
troops till the next day. She led her men over the bridge to 
the right bank of the Oise. Like Nelson wearing all his orders 
and decorations on the deck of the Victory, Joan wore a huque, 
or tunic, of cloth of gold over her armour. Some Burgundian 
captains riding along the Céte de Margny saw the sortie, and 
hurried off to get reinforcements, so that Joan’s troops met with 
superior numbers of English and Burgundians. After violent 
fighting, Joan’s men were forced to retreat across the bridge to 
the town. The Commandant of Compiégne, Guillaume de 
Flavy, had the drawbridge pulled up and the gates shut. Joan’s 
one line of retreat was cut off, and she was left, surrounded and 
fighting, on the river bank at the further end of the bridge, where 
she had remained characteristically covering the retreat. She was 
seized by her bright tunic and dragged from her horse by an 
archer in the service of John of Luxembourg, and led away to the 
enemy camp at Margny. 

Before the Second War the exact spot of her capture was 
marked by an inscription on a wall in the railway suburb on the 
right bank of the Oise, but it disappeared in the repeated pounding 
taken by the railway in 1940 and 1944. But a twentieth-century 
church built in her honour a kilometre away, at Margny itself, 
survived the bombing, and bears her great words over the porch: 
“Dieu premier servi.” 

Compiégne is a town of sad memory. The noble ghost of Joan 
of Arc vanishes, a prisoner, along the road to Noyon, on the way 
to trial and death. In our life-time, down this same northern road 
lay the way to the fringe of ruined villages along the edge of the 
battlefields of the First War. Those battlefields were a scene of 
unspeakable devastation. As I saw it long ago, it was like coming 
to the shore of some accursed sea—every building swept away, 
and utter destruction stretching for miles to the bleak horizon in 
a chaos of pounded earth and mud, choked trenches, fallen-in 
dug-outs, stripped trees, dank pools of fetid water, and twisted 
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tangles of barbed wire. Here and there a mended road crossed 
that terrible Waste Land, leading heaven knows where. It was a 
relief to turn back to the ruined villages where at least an inhabited 
building still stood here and there among the brambles and heaps 
of fallen stones, where cottages were being rebuilt, gardens 
planted, and the church perhaps re-roofed and prepared again for 
worship. Life (and death) were slowly creeping back to their 
normal pattern again. I remember a big cherry-tree in full brave 
white blossom one cold April day, and under it the empty bier - 
on which a poor dead villager had been carried that morning. 
The smell of death was upon the bier, and it mingled with the 
strong scent of the cherry-blossom, a macabre impression of 
Death and Spring, in that tragic land where so much youth had 
died. 

Far removed from war is another aspect of Compiégne, the 
life of the Forest and the Chateau. From the time of Charles V 
there had been a royal hunting-lodge there, with preserves of 
game in the Forest, including stags and wild boar. The old build- 
ing bestrode the ramparts on the eastern side of the town, facing 
the deep glades and huge trees of the Forest. Successive kings of 
France came there to hunt, but the old Chateau became increas- 
ingly dilapidated. Louis XIV found it little to his taste, and made 
a characteristic complaint: “Je suis logé 4 Versailles en Roi, 4 
Fontainebleau en gentilhomme, 4 Compiégne en paysan.” But it 
was not until the time of Louis XV that the matter was taken in 
hand. The complete rebuilding of the Chateau was begun in 
1752 under the architect Jacques Ange-Gabriel. The strange 
triangular shape of the new building was due to Gabriel’s deter- 
mination to save as far as possible the picturesque medieval ram- 
parts, and not to destroy them, although the advance in artillery 
had rendered them obsolete. It is thanks to this archangelic eye 
for the picturesque that the ramparts, in part strengthened and 
restored, remain here and there in modern Compiégne, and it is 
easy to pick up the line of them on a walk. Gabriel transformed 
part of them into terraces on each side of the Chateau, like shoul- 
ders to the great building, one holding a formal garden, and the 
other now planted with serried rows of pollarded lime-trees 
which look down on the large decorous Place du Palais and the 
facade facing towards the town. The skill used in the building, 
and its formal splendour, successfully disguise the triangular plan. 
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The new Chateau was not yet finished when Louis XV and his 
Dauphin brought there the charming fifteen-year-old Marie- 
Antoinette on her journey from the frontier. It was only com- 

leted just before the Revolution. It was there that Napoleon 
beoughi the Archduchess Marie-Louise on her wedding-night. 
He had had made in her honour a great avenue through the Forest 
to the south-east, so that his bride should see the sunrise. This 
clearing cuts its way through the Forest like the aisle of a building. 
It is straight and wide, and carpeted with cowslips in the spring. 
It stretches for two kilometres from the formal gardens in front 
of the Chateau as far as a rising-ground called the Beaux Monts, 
a great shaft of light and air with the green wall of the Forest on 
either side of it. It would be interesting to know if this imagina- 
tive idea of Napoleon’s pleased the homesick young Archduchess 
from the Oesterreich, the Eastern Kingdom. But, surprisingly, 
she was very pleased with Napoleon himself, although he was 
considerably older than she was. The early time of their marriage 
was very happy. In the Chateau you are shown her charmingly 
furnished ground-floor bedroom, with its eastward windows, 
and next to it that unheard-of innovation in 1810, a bathroom. It 
is windowless—a tactful arrangement for a ground-floor bath- 
room! It was presumably lighted by a lamp. The bath is gilded 
and decorative, and could only be filled by hand. Though osten- 
sibly put in for the new Empress, it was really for the Emperor’s 
use. Napoleon loved a hot bath, his overwrought nervous system 
receiving great benefit from it. 

went A III and the Empress Eugénie liked the palace of 
Compiégne and made continual use of it during their reign. 
Until comparatively recently there were old people in French 
society who could tell you about the Court life at Compiégne, 
because their parents had been on State visits there. But the years 
creep on apace, and the storied palace is now only one more 
museum among many, its life given over to the ghosts of the past. 
But the hunt still rides in the Forest, and on winter afternoons 
you can hear the sound of the horn among the leafless trees. 

Between the two medieval churches runs the narrow pavé Rue 
des Doméliers in which is a seventeenth-century mansion built 
round a courtyard, entered from the street by an arched porte- 
cochére. The courtyard backs upon the ancient ramparts and a 
formidable drop of forty feet into what was once the town fosse. 
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St. Simon describes the place in his Memoirs. This historic house 
is dear to many English people because of the gracious woman 
who lived there for thirty years, the kind and saintly Lady Ash- 
bourne. She was born a Frenchwoman, of the de Montbrison 
family, and became a British subject when she married Lord 
Ashbourne, the Celtic scholar and writer. They were both devout 
Catholic converts. They had no children, and after the First War 
Marianne Ashbourne settled in France in order to devote her 
life to helping the people in a section of the ruined villages in the 
devastated areas. As the stunned and scattered people crept back 
to normality Marianne was everywhere among them. She gave 
them her love and interest, her time, her enthusiasm, her money. 
She was loved and trusted by the austere, much-enduring, 
uncomplaining peasantry of that sad land. But anything less sad 
than the gay, high-spirited, Alice-in-Wonderland life that went 
on at home in the Rue des Doméliers it would be impossible to 
imagine. Her hospitality became a legend among her countless 
friends. The house was elegant, with its beautiful tapestries and 
furniture, its escalier d’ honneur, its haunted attics looking down on 
the courtyard and small formal garden on the ramparts. True to 
the character of her adored Compiégne (“Je souhait pour Com- 
piégne,” she once said to me in Paris) there was a double character 
in the life she gave her friends there—the austerity and devasta- 
tion of War, and with it the mondaine pleasurable existence which 
the Palace and Forest have fostered. 

Lord Ashbourne died in 1942, during the German Occupation. 
Marianne survived him eleven years, still passionately patriotic, 
still believing in God and in France. My last dear memory is of 
her going with the slow steps of the very old, making her way 
with me to Mass at St. Antoine in the cold mornings, picking her 
way through the smashed streets and fallen houses, to where the 
brave flying buttresses rose unharmed above the ruins, like the 
eternal values rising triumphant above the follies of man. 








ST. CATHERINE 
OF SIENA 


By 
ALICE CURTAYNE 


ting personality in Christian history, one of the greatest 

figures of the fourteenth century and certainly the fore- 
most woman of her own day. Six volumes of her letters and one 
strange mystical book, The Dialogue, have come down to us, 
forming a significant contribution to medieval classical literature. 
She succeeded in bringing to an end a supreme crisis in Christian 
history by actually guiding the Church out of it in a personal 
intervention. 

Born in 1347, her name in life was Catherine Benincasa. Her 
father was a wool-dyer and she was one of the younger members 
of a very large family. The old-time hagiologists were bemused 
by the convention that their subject had to provide a contrast 
between either humble birth and nobility of soul, or else noble 
birth and humility of character. The via media did not fit into the 
conventional opening to a career in holiness, so Catherine came 
to be ranked as of humble birth. In actual fact her father was able 
to maintain his large family in the kind of comfort we nowadays 
associate with middle class, slightly upper. He owned the large 
house in which he lived and the workshops in which he ruled 
over a number of apprentices; he also had a farm and vineyard 
outside the city. He was a man of standing and good repute 
among his fellows. Not to be of aristocratic birth was an advan- 
tage rather than otherwise in the social thought of his environ- 
ment. When his children were growing up, the Commune of 
Siena had been living under the People’s rule for nearly seventy 
years. Under the rule of the Nine, from which nobles were 
excluded and which lasted for sixty-three years, Siena reached her 
peak period of prosperity and glory. It was the People’s day. 
Catherine was born into the class that ruled the city. In the suc- 
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ceeding government by the Twelve, a brother of hers was one of 
the Twelve Governors of the Commune and was invested with 
the resounding title of Magnificent Lord, Defender of the People. 

True, in the light of her achievements, her status does appear 
humble. Who was she to give advice to the crowned heads of 
Europe? There is no human explanation of why they should 
have sought it from her. Speaking again from the human point 
of view, she was a person of no account to take the guidance of 
the Church into her daring hands in a passionate affirmation of 
its divine origin. It is doubtful whether noble birth, or wealth, or 
great material influence could qualify her for such an action, but 
anyhow she had none of them. She had not even maturity, or 
that wisdom commonly said to be the fruit of age and experience. 

After a childhood normal in every respect except for a tale of 
one vision, she became a solitary at the age of sixteen. Even 
among the saints, she is immensely singular in this isolation. In 
the vital formative years, without the help of either a spiritual 
director, or community life, she trained herself in asceticism until 
she could live on a spoonful of herbs a day and a couple of hours’ 
sleep at night. She acquired self-mastery by living thus in entire 
seclusion in her own room for three years. True, she was a 
Dominican tertiary but this was no help to her at the beginning, 
except for the convenience and protection of a religious dress. 
The spiritual foundation of her amazing career was laid in those 
years of solitude during which she never went out except to go 
to the nearby Dominican church and she never spoke to anyone 
except her confessor. He was a young, inexperienced priest to 
whom she was a huge embarrassment and who was afterwards 
emphatic in saying that he was completely incompetent to guide 
her. He es 7 much spiritual energy in trying to hold her 
back, to persuade her to take the “normal” way of the girls of 
her age and time. 

The greatest opposition to the life she had chosen came from 
her own family and especially from her mother, Monna Lapa: 
a hardworking woman, a great wife and mother, who coped 
most successfully with her very large family, giving them a 
great example of energy and industry. When obedience was 
reluctant, she compelled it in shrewish outbursts and violent 
language. To a woman of her practical common sense, Catherine 
was just a problem; the girl’s craving for solitude just another of 
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the troublesome “vapours” of adolescence in which Monna Lapa 
was certainly experienced. She considered it her first duty as a 
mother to restore Catherine to normality. She took her away for 
a course of curative spa water; arranged a most advantageous 
marriage for her; expostulated, cajoled, caressed; pursued her 
with food; and aon on sleeping with her when she discovered 
this strange business of “vigil.” She also tried the usual family 
expedient of pinning the troublesome daughter to an endless 
succession of household chores and, when Catherine still held out, 
she punished her heavily. 

The rest of the family supported Monna Lapa in the view that 
if Catherine would not obey in this matter of a “good” marriage, 
which would help them all, she should take herself off to a con- 
vent. Surely it should be either marriage, or the cloister? But 
Catherine was equally opposed to both courses. She would not 
surrender her freedom. Against all opposition, she clung to her 
self-imposed solitude until she was nineteen. Then, much against 
her own will, but under divine direction, she returned to family 
life, took her share in the work of the home and began to do 
voluntary nursing in the city hospitals. 

Immediately Siena became aware of her and, in a matter of 
months, she became so heavily involved in ecclesiastical and 
communal affairs that the reader will have to forgive a digression 
into history in order to explain her action. Before she was a year 
old, Europe had been overwhelmed in a terrible catastrophe, the 
epidemic disease called the Black Death. Among other effects, it 
had badly shaken the external organisation of the Church by 
sweeping off thousands of priests and religious. In order to carry 
on the sacramental life of the Church, new candidates for the 
priesthood had been hastily recruited and ordained without the 
usual careful selection and training. Twenty years later, the evil 
results of this expediency were only too evident in the corruption 
among clergy and laity, from which even the Papal Court was 
not immune. There was general agreement on the need for 
reform, but there was also a serious obstacle in its way. 

The Church appeared to have lost her independence, because 
the Papacy was then resident in Avignon for sixty-five years with 
the exception of one little inconsiderable interlude. The fact that 
the Papacy was under the control of France was a continual 
exasperation to the rest of Christendom. Just as the need for 
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reform was self-evident, so was the truth that effective reform 
would have to begin with the restoration of the Papacy to Rome. 
Dante with passionate invective and Petrarch in milder cadences 
had implored it. All the élite in Christendom concurred that this 
was the first essential move towards a new life. 

But time had begun to lend its sanction to the Avignon captiv- 
ity. The whole shape of contemporary affairs seemed set against 
even the hope of bringing it to an end. The reigning Pope and 
the majority of the Cardinals were Frenchmen who preferred to 
live in their native country. They looked on the Romans as 
barbarians. The Church was heavily in debt to the French king, 
who was determined to keep the Papacy in Avignon as a matter 
of French prestige. Financial considerations also kept the Head of 
the Church chained to Avignon. The transfer of the luxurious 
and imposing Papal Court would be a costly business. Then 
again ecclesiastical Rome was in ruins, its spiritual significance 
wellnigh forgotten. Asa detail, there were cattle grazing around 
the altar of St. John Lateran’s. The renovation of the churches 
alone would cost prohibitive sums. France would not finance it. 
There was complete public apathy. 

Returning to Catherine, she now began to fill the role of 
leader among a growing circle of followers, who were a motley 
band of men and women, anxious to serve her devotedly in 
return for what she could teach them about the true Christian 
way of life. They wrote letters at her dictation, provided the 
parchment and found couriers, undertook works of charity under 
her direction and tried to spend some time with her every day. 
The plain people of Siena did not care for this novelty, especially 
in the quarter where Catherine lived. Here, they said in effect, 
was Monna Lapa’s daughter, a kind of a nun, said to be holy, yet 
who went about freely with numbers of young men, who were 
in and out of her house at all hours of the day. Whoever heard of 
such a novelty? Holy people did not live like that; they led a 
retired life. So they nicknamed her derisively “The Queen of 
Fontebranda”’; and the young men, whom they averred she had 
bemused, they called the Caterinati. This was the soubriquet 
thrown after them when they passed through the streets. 

Indeed they had many names. Catherine lovingly called them 
her Family. Their own humorous epithet for themselves was the 
bella brigata. Jeers did not succeed in dispersing them and public 
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disapproval did not even cloud their gaiety. Ecclesiastical history 
has rewarded this strange club with the noble title, School of 
Mystics. 

The group included university students like Neri, a young poet 
then enjoying considerable fame in his native city. He was skilful 
in taking down her rapid dictation and was an efficient secretary. 
Later, he brought to the circle his friend and admirer, Francesco 
Malavolti, member of one of the five great Sienese. families. He 
was a social celebrity with beautiful manners, but a worldling | 
whose conversation always turned on women, horses and falcons. 

When Malavolti first called at the Benincasa home, he was 
divided between pity for Neri, who he thought had fallen under 
some strange delusion, and contempt for himself in visiting such 
a place. As they walked through the streets, he kept saying to 
himself: “If she preaches to me about the soul . . . and as for 
Confession ! She'll get her answer from me.” When they entered 
Fontebranda, which was the district where tanners and dyers 
plied their trade, he stiffened at the contrast between his own 
gorgeous person and his prosaic surroundings. Glancing around 
him disdainfully, he sniffed with fastidious repugnance the acrid, 
pungent odour of tanned hides spread out in the sun to dry. But 
when he confronted Catherine, all the smart things he had ready 
to say died away on his lips. Such a trembling seized him that he 
almost fainted. When she spoke, he underwent such a change of 
heart that he hastened to Confession and immediately re-ordered 
his ways. True, he had occasional lapses afterwards, but in the 
main he succeeded in keeping his life oriented towards God. 
Henceforth, nothing amused him more than to see other people 
going through his own experience. There was always scope for 
plenty of fun of this kind in the bella brigata. 

His boon companions did not let him escape from them 
without a struggle. There were two of them especially ribald at 
his expense, both of them having shared in his former episodes of 
gallantry. Whenever this pair sighted him on the street after his 
conversion, they bore down on him to abuse Catherine, and they { 
had blistering tongues. One day they stung him to such effect 
that he challenged them to meet her, saying: “If it has no effect on 
you, I promise to go back with you to the old life. But I know 
that the moment you see her, you will be converted and go to 
Confession,” “Confession!” Their howls of derision startled the 
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street. “Why Christ Himself couldn’t do that!” But of course 
they’d meet her and they’d tell her . . . Malavolti walked between 
them, listening to a flood of indecencies. He led them in and 
quietly murmured their names, waiting for the promised crash of 
verbal assault. But no word came. They stood there like stockfish, 
their mouths open, staring at Catherine. She took the initiative 
and energetically reproached them for what they had been saying 
on the way. (Who, in God’s name, could have told her such a 
thing?) The gallants reddened; then, to their own disgust, the 
tears fell from their eyes. “Tell us what to do,” they sobbed. 
“Just tell us what you want us to do.” Catherine turned to Mala- 
volti: “Take them to Confession,” she said. He led them up the 
hill to St. Dominic’s. 

There were people of every rank and age in that group. Solid 
personages like Ser Cristofano di Gano Guidini were a foil to the 
young and giddy. Cristofano was a notary from a little village 
outside Siena, practical and level-headed, somewhat older than 
the other men. He had wanted to be a monk, but he had been 
obliged to remain with a widowed mother of whom he was the 
sole support. His way of approaching marriage was a joke among 
the younger men. He had no less than three damsels in mind 
whom he considered suitable and he wrote out their advantages 
at some length and then asked Catherine to help him to choose! 
At first, she waved aside the request with the plea that she did not 
know any of the three ladies. But when he persisted, she indicated 
a name. In the end he married someone else. Perhaps all three on 
the first list had refused him! 

There was even an Englishman in the group, a monk named 
William Flete, who was a famous controversialist and ascetic. 
The only drink he ever took was water “flavoured” with vinegar. 
He had permission to leave his monastery every morning for a 
retreat in the woods where he spent the day in meditation and 
writing. Once he complained to Catherine because the Prior 
asked him to say Mass now and again for the community. He 
thought this a great hardship. She told him roundly that he 
should say Mass every day for the community if that was the 
Prior’s wish and she went on to reprove the scholar for what she 
called his “ignorance”: she pointed out that he was lacking in 
compassion and was far too self-centred and too harsh in his 

judgment of others. 
B 
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The circle also included Sano di Maco, an influential merchant; 
Fr. Santi, an aged hermit; Simone da Cortona, a young novice; 
Andrea Vanni, the artist; Stefano Maconi, a soldier, who became 
one of her most devoted disciples; many women from among 
the Dominican tertiaries and several priests. Most interesting in 
its diversity, the group was distinguished by a charming camara- 
derie. There was little elegance in these assemblies, for they had 
to accustom their noses to the reek from the tanners’ yards and 
sessions were always open to interruption from the explosive 
energy and shrewish tongue of Monna Lapa. But on the other 
hand, they were delightfully free from the stuffiness and worldly 
intrigue characteristic of the later literary salons, which were 
mainly intent on providing a platform for every unworthy 
carpet-bagger of half-baked philosophies. 

Catherine in the midst of the bella brigata certainly succeeded in 
making holiness attractive. She was typically Sienese in her 
gaiety, that quality which distinguishes her compatriots from 
among the Italians even to the present day. The possessor of 
torrential emotions, she kept them in perfect control. She had 
complete contempt for convention, but profoundly respected 
asceticism. Compassionate towards all humanity, it is clear that 
she was accessible to everyone, condescending even to the fool 
and the bore, yet it has to be added that even to her most intimate 
friends, she remained tantalisingly elusive. Outspoken, volubly 
eloquent, with a blasting power of invective, she had reserves too 
that no one could penetrate. She never once, for instance, com- 
mitted herself to a description of her visions: “It would be like 
proffering mud in place of gold” was her defence of this silence. 

During those years of her early apostolate in her own city, 
Catherine was the occasion of many spectacular conversions. One 
of the best known is the case of Niccold di Toldo. The Com- 
munes of Siena and Perugia had been at war in 1358 and relations 
between the two powers had been strained for twenty years. 
Niccold di Toldo was a young Perugian aristocrat who, at a 
public banquet in Siena, had made a contemptuous reference to 
the Sienese Government. For this he was arrested and condemned. 
to death. There was commotion in the city over the severity of 
the punishment, considered too extreme even by the Sienese. 
The Perugian Papal Legate intervened on behalf of his misguided 
young compatriot, but in vain. The Government’s answer to the 
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numerous petitions for a reprieve was that they had to protect 
themselves. 

As for the unfortunate young man, first he raged powerlessly 
in his dungeon and then he despaired. When hope of a reprieve 
had to be abandoned, several priests visited Niccold to help him 
to prepare for death, but he threw them out with fierce blas- 
phemies and even assaulted one of them. Finally, appeal was 
made to Catherine, who went at once to the prison. She managed 
to persuade Niccold to go to Confession and Communion. Later 
she told the whole story in one of the best-known of her epistles, 
writéen to a priest friend: 


I went to visit him of whom you know; whereby he was so 
comforted and consoled that he confessed and prepared himself 
right well. And he made me promise for the love of God that, when 
the time of execution came, I would be with him. And so I promised 
and did. Then, in the morning, before the bell tolled, I went to him 
and he was very glad. I took him to hear Mass and he received Holy 
Communion for the last time. His will was attuned and subject to 
the will of God and there alone remained a fear of not being brave 
at the last moment. . . . He said to me: “Stay with me and do not 
leave me. Thus I cannot be other than well and I die content.” And 
he laid his head upon my breast. Then desire increased in my soul 
and, aware of his fear, I said: “Be comforted, sweet brother, for 
soon we shall come to the nuptials. You shall go there, bathed in the 
Blood of the Son of God, in the sweet name of Jesus, which must 
never leave your memory. And I will be waiting for you at the place 
of execution.” Just think, Father, his heart then lost all fear, his face 
was transfigured from sorrow to joy. He rejoiced, exulted and said: 
““Whence comes so much grace to me that the sweetness of my soul 
will await me at the holy place of execution?’”’ You see what light 
he had received when he called the scaffold holy! He said: “I willgo 
there all joyous and strong and it will seem a thousand years to me 
before I reach it, when I think that you are waiting for me there.” 
_ he spoke so sweetly about God’s goodness that I could scarcely 

ear it. 

I waited for him therefore at the place of execution . . . in con- 
tinual prayer and in the presence of Mary and Catherine, virgin and 
martyr. I besought Mary for the grace that he might have light and 
peace of heart at the last moment and that I might see him safe in 
God. My soul became then so filled with the sweet promise made to 
me that I could see no one, although there was a great crowd there. 
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Then he came, like a meek lamb and, seeing me, he laughed. He 
asked me to make the Sign of the Cross for him. I did so and said, 
“Up to the nuptials, sweet brother, for you are soon to be in ever- 
lasting life.” He knelt down with great meekness and I stretched out 
his neck and bent down over him, reminding him of the Blood of 
the Lamb. His lips said: Jesus, Catherine. So saying, I received his 
head into my hands, closing my eyes in the Divine Goodness and 
saying, “I will.” 

Then I saw God-and-Man, as one sees the splendour of the sun, 
receiving that soul in the fire of His divine charity. Oh, how ineffably 
sweet it was to see the goodness of God! With what gentleness and 
love He waited for that soul as it left the body... . 

But Niccold did a gracious act that would draw a thousand 
hearts. And I do not wonder at it; because he already tasted the 
divine sweetness. He turned back like a new bride who has reached 
the threshold of her home, who looks round and bows to those 
accompanying her, showing her gratitude by that sign. 

Having had the reply, my soul reposed in peace and quiet, in 
such fragrance of blood that I could not bear to have removed from 
my garments the blood that had fallen on them. Wretched and 
miserable, I remained on earth with the greatest envy. 


Returning now to the tangle of Italian and French _ politics, 
Italy was in a ferment of growing unrest and disorder. The 
Communes were ruled by French Papal Legates, who mis- 
governed them because they did not understand the people’s 
needs. In 1375, Florence declared war on the Church and incited 
the other Italian Communes to join her in throwing off French 
dominion in the peninsula. Ten days later, no less than eighty 
other towns had joined the Tuscan League. Once more the 
redemption of the Papacy from its Babylonian Captivity in 
Avignon was loudly urged as Italy’s only hope of peace. 

The reigning Pope Gregory XI was well known to be in 
favour of restoring the Papacy to Rome. Created cardinal at the 
age of eighteen and elected Pope at forty, his career in the Church 
had been brilliant. He was lonael priest only the day before he 


was crowned Pope. Scholarly, with poor health, in appearance 
he was small, slim and pallid. A good man, but not firm, he was 
aware of his own irresolution and he varied it with moods of 
obstinacy which were a trial to the Curia. 

Catherine had already been in correspondence with Gregory XI 
before the war with Florence had broken out. She had had 
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evidence that her words carried weight with the Head of the 
Church. Her letters to Gregory XI are among the most amazin 
documents in Christian history: she addresses him as Dear little 
Babbo and then tells him to be a man! His belief that it was his 
duty to return to Rome was as well known as his indecisiveness. 
When he wrote conciliatory messages to the Italians and told 
them that it was his intention to go to them so as “‘to live and die 
among the Romans,” no one took him seriously. He had already 
said this so often that repetition had destroyed its effect. As con- 
ditions deteriorated in Italy, Catherine now tries by letter to 
strengthen his wavering will and persuade him to carry into 
action the purpose he had so often expressed. 

The Dominican Order in Italy considered Catherine their 
responsibility because she was a tertiary who publicly wore the 
habit. When she was twenty-seven, they appointed as her official 
director, Fr. Raymond, one of the most trusted members of the 
province. He was a man of great learning, prudence and judg- 
ment, experienced and skilful in the direction of souls. Although 
he does not seem to have been fully convinced of Catherine’s 
divine mission until after her death, nevertheless he was immeasur- 
ably generous in helping her. 

The combination was providential. To Catherine it was the 
end of her soul’s isolation. Hitherto she had been a solitary, acting 
without any human guidance. Despite her School of Mystics and 
the fascination she exercised on her friends, she had had from 
them no really effective collaboration. Now, under Fr. Raymond’s 
wise direction, she became tenfold more effective. It is impossible 
to imagine her succeeding without his aid in the main achieve- 
ment of her life. 

The Dominicans had tried to oppose the activities of the 
Tuscan League by preaching peace. Fr. Raymond went to 
Florence on this mission. The Florentine rulers suggested that he 
should go to the Pope in Catherine’s name and prepare the way 
for their ambassadors who would follow with. overtures for 
peace. Fr. Raymond readily agreed and set out at once for Avig- 
non. Nevertheless, the subsequent Florentine embassy failed. 
Catherine then sent Neri to Avignon with another letter, appeal- 
ing for peace. She wrote also to the Governors of Florence, 
offering to negotiate between them and the Pope. Their answer 
was to invite her to Florence for a conference. At the conclusion 
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of this, she agreed to go to Avignon in their name and plead with 
the Pope on behalf of their ambassadors, who would follow her 
in a matter of days. 

Accordingly Catherine set out for Avignon in the third week 
of May 1376, accompanied by the leading members of her 
Family, twenty-three in number, including four priests. Fr. Ray- 
mond, who had remained in Avignon, received the little company 
and presented Catherine to the Pope on 20 June. It was a happy 
interview. Gregory fully agreed that the restoration of the Holy 
See to Rome was the first step towards real peace in Italy. He 
said he would go to Rome in September and that meanwhile he 
would be glad to leave in her hands the negotiations for peace 
with Florence. 

But the Florentines did not keep their word about sending 
ambassadors immediately. Day after day, week after week went 
by in an atmosphere of suspense. The enforced delay gave 
Catherine a useful insight into the atmosphere of the Papal 
Court, in which Frenchmen predominated, and of the Pope’s 
difficulties. Avignon was at this time the centre of Christian 
civilisation and culture: a beautiful, gay city, its air always full of 
the joyful ringing of church bells, but overcrowded and, like all 
cosmopolitan cities, corrupt. Petrarch described it as a “Shameless 
Babylon, bereft of all virtue, centre of grief and wrong-doing.” 
“Stinking” was Catherine’s forceful description of its social life. 

Finally, in the middle of July, the long-awaited envoys from 
Florence reached Avignon. Catherine eagerly sent for them, but 
they curtly replied that they had received no mandate to treat 
with her, but only with the Pope. She then bitterly realised that 
she had just been made the dupe of politicians, who had merely 
used her to gain time. But the envoys’ interview with the Pope 
was fe failure and they went away again, having accomplished 
nothing. 

re held her ground. She now knew that she had been 
brought to this city for a purpose greater than peace with the 
Tuscan League, whose cause she forthwith # set She 
began to concentrate on strengthening the Pope’s wavering 
resolution. Since her repudiation by the Florentine ambassadors, 
she had become an object of derision in the public eye. The 
Curia were coldly hostile. The fashionable ladies, who counted 
for too much at court, tended to mob her out of vulgar curiosity, 
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even crowding into the private chapel and surrounding her when 
she received Holy Communion. At one of those demonstrations, 
Lady Elys de Turenne, wife of a nephew of the Pope, feigned 
great devotion and stooped over Catherine’s feet, which, under 
cover of her cloak, she stabbed viciously with a stiletto to test the 
veracity of the ecstasy. The feet did not even twitch and she went 
off in disgust. But later, when Catherine returned to conscious- 
ness, she found she could not walk and it was only then her com- 
panions discovered her wounds. 

Another day three pompous prelates of the Curia came to her, 
armed with the Pope’s permission to examine her in doctrine. 
Their manner was very offensive, one of their first questions 
being: “Couldn’t the Florentines find a man to send instead of a 
wretched little woman like you?” Their interrogation, which 
lasted the whole day, bore as much on politics as on theology. 
When they went away, they said glumly that they had found no 
error. But the Pope’s physician admitted to one of Catherine’s 
friends afterwards that the visit had a sinister purpose and that if 
the experts had not found her solidly grounded in doctrine, her 
journey might have turned out most unfortunate. 

Encouraged by her persuasion, the Pope sent to Italy a number 
of officials to prepare the way for the journey. Every detail had 
to be pre-arranged, including the reception that would meet him 
when he disembarked on Italian soil. Immediately the struggle of 
wills closed in around the delicate Pontiff to become the bitterest 
and strangest in history. It was as though the cosmic forces had 
issued from the camps of good and evil to engage in battle over 
Avignon. Catherine found herself almost alone against the 
opposing forces: the Pope’s family to whom his human affections 
were closely bound; the secular might of France; the whole 
Sacred College. 

‘France spoke when the King’s brother, Louis, Duke of Anjou, 
arrived in Avignon, everyone knew to what purpose. But when 
this prince met Catherine, he promptly succumbed to her irre- 
sistible charm. He invited her to his castle at Villeneuve to meet 
his wife and Catherine became their guest there for three days. 
She succeeded in persuading Louis that it was in the best interests 
of France that Gregory should return to Rome. 

The Curia were a more difficult proposition. The French 
cardinals marshalled every argument that human ingenuity 
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could think of in favour of remaining in Avignon. They exag- 
gerated the dangers of the war with the Tuscan League; almost 
welcomed the rumours of new taxes imposed on the clergy in 
Florence; urged on Gregory the example of his predecessors 
who never acted against the advice of his brother cardinals. They 
had certain news of a plot to kill the Pope en route. An anonymous 
saint wrote to them from Italy revealing that poison was waiting 
for His Holiness on the tables in Rome and that he would be safer 
among the Saracens. “It was no saint wrote that,” said Catherine, 
“but a disciple of the devil who lives not far from here.” 

She wrote almost daily letters to the Pope, trying to stiffen his 
resolution. She pointed out that the Cardinals were just playing 
on his fears and implored him again to be a man. Her urgent 
advice was to use what she called “a holy deceit” so as to escape 
from the anguish and travail; that is, he should pretend to post- 
pone the day of departure and then go suddenly, without warn- 
ing. She asked for a final audience and once more heartened him 
to take the step which his conscience told him should be taken and 
which he really desired with all his heart to take. When he was 
a Cardinal, he had so clearly seen the need for it, he had made a 
secret vow that if ever he were elected Pope, he would restore 
the Papacy to Rome. No human being knew of this vow, but 
Catherine told him that God had revealed it to her. It was natur- 
ally a powerful argument with the Pope. He was now Pope for 
seven years and still he had not fulfilled his vow. Catherine urged 
on him, too, that he had so often publicly announced he was 
going to Rome, not to keep his promise would bring ridicule on 
himself and on the Church. 

Gregory followed her advice in the matter of secrecy. Pale 
and shaken, he walked down the staircase of his home in Avignon 
for the last time on 13 September, 1376. He was torn by con- 
flicting emotions. The secret had been well kept; even the spies in 
his household did not find out until that morning. They alerted 
the Pope’s family, who hastened to the Palace, loudly lamenting. 
The Pope’s father, Count William de Beaufort, an old man, 
came running to the door, imploring his son not to go. He was 
firmly put aside and he then flung himself across the threshold, 
saying his son should not leave save over his grey hairs. Quoting 
the verse, “Thou shalt trample upon the asp and the basilisk,” the 
Pope stepped across his father’s prostrate body. Then the mule 
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that was being held in readiness for him to mount, shied, backed, 
and finally could not be made to move. Another mule had to be 
brought, while murmurs arose from the mournful knot of people 
who had gathered to look on. But at last Gregory managed to 
get on board the boat which was to take him down the Rhéne 
to Marseilles, where the Papal fleet awaited him. 

Catherine and her company left Avignon the same day, 
travelling by land to Genoa. “Mysterious and very fruitful” was 
her summary of her sojourn in Avignon. The Pope made his 
triumphant entry into Rome on the following 16 January. He 
found himself the unwilling ruler of a turbulent city divided into 
factions. The difficulties of his life in Rome were greater than his 
worst fears had anticipated and at first he became unfriendly 
towards Catherine because she had seemed to make so light of 
them. After some months, however, his letters became friendly 
again. Peace with the Tuscan League did not immediately follow 
the move to Rome. Once again Catherine left Siena to negotiate 
this peace in Florence. While there, she heard of the Pope’s 
illness. His health steadily declined in Rome, where the difficulties 
of his new life took a heavy toll of his frail physique. He did not 
live to see peace between the Church and the Tuscan League. 
Actually it was his successor who succeeded in concluding this 

eace. 
. The Conclave that followed Gregory’s death was very unruly. 
The Roman populace made no secret of the fact that they had to 
have an Italian Pope, preferably a Roman one. They threatened 
darkly what might happen if their wishes were not respected. 
Eventually the Neapolitan Urban VI was elected. He began with 
a zeal for reform that made the Papal Court most uncomfortable. 
Within a matter of weeks after his election, the ten French 
cardinals openly expressed regret that they had elected him. It 
was common knowledge that there was a serious breach between 
the Pope and the Sacred College. In May, the French Cardinals 
removed to the summer residence of Anagni, where they con- 
ferred on how the Pope could be deposed. Secretly encouraged 
by the French King and sure of the protection of the Emperor 
Charles V, they issued a statement on the following 9 August 
that the Holy See was vacant and the Archbishop of Bari an 
intruder, whom they had only pretended to elect in order to save 
their lives from the Roman A Urban’s reply was to nominate 
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twenty-three new cardinals. The Frenchmen then went into 
Conclave and elected a rival Pope, who had previously given 
his promise that he would live in Avignon. Thus began the Great 
Western Schism which lasted for seventy years and proved the 
most fiery ordeal through which the Church ever had to pass. 
No human institution could have survived such a testing. 

Catherine was overwhelmed in grief. Her sense of responsi- 
bility now turned life into a nightmare from which she was 
never to emerge. “Better a Pope in exile than two Popes” was 
the current contemporary verdict. After six hundred years, it is 
easy to see the justice of her action, but the people of her time 
could not see it. She wrote to Urban, offering her life and the 
lives of her friends in the cause of truth. Foreseeing that she would 
be called to Rome, she began to set her affairs in order. She was 
convinced that this was her final departure from Siena and that 
she would never again see her native city. 

She believed that it was her duty to leave to the world some 
account of her mystical creed and this she now tried to incor- 
porate in her book, The Dialogue, which purported to be a dia- 
logue between God and the Christian soul. The writing of this 
book was an astonishing performance. Catherine dictated to 
three secretaries, who took turns at writing. In this way she 
finished it in four days, during which she herself took no rest. 
She made no plan of the book, but it shaped itself into sections as 
she went on. It has always held an honoured place among the 
great works of mysticism and it continues to be translated and 
re-edited in all the languages of the modern world. 

It was only finished when the expected summons came to 
Rome. She set out at once with four of her fellow tertiaries, three 
priests and three laymen. It was agreed that the rest of the Fellow- 
ship would follow later, as soon as they could arrange to get 
away. The new Pope had tremendous confidence in Catherine’s 
help because her name had now become so powerful in the 
counsels of Europe. He received her willingly and saw her 
frequently in the ensuing months. 

Catherine now began what was to prove her final battle with 
the forces of evil. She sent out her flaming letters all over Christ- 
endom, imploring help for the Head of the Church and telling 
the truth about his election. She told the Italian Cardinals who 
had broken away from him that they could wash from head to 
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foot in the tears and sweat that were poured out for them. 
Despite her heroic efforts, however, the position deteriorated 
month after month. Every diocese was soon divided on the issue, 
every parish, even every religious community. The best minds, 
even the holiest, in the Church could not discern the truth. 

One of the worst obstacles to unity was the Pope’s own char- 
acter, which was harshly intolerant, gloomy and choleric. 
Catherine counselled him to surround himself with holy men who 
would advise him. She suggested names, many of which were 
members of her Family and to each of them the Pope sent a 
formal summons to Rome. 

During the ensuing weeks, when the replies came filtering in, 
Catherine had to suffer probably the acutest disillusionment in 
her life because nearly il of them refused! One of them was 
detained in Siena by the whims of his patrician mother; another 
said he could not possibly pray in Rome, where he would lose all 
unction. Another hinted that those who had accompanied 
Catherine really had promotion in mind! Others made vague, 
long-term promises. Others got out of their difficulty by com- 
plete silence. And these were her diletti figli, her Family, on whose 
spiritual training she had generously spent herself. It has to be 
added that all of them achieved great things afterwards in their 
lives, but the Schism found them quite unprepared. They either 
became panic-stricken, or they totally failed to grasp the serious- 
ness of the situation. At any rate they gave Catherine no help in 
her time of greatest need. 

Even Fr. Raymond was disappointing. An extremely impor- 
tant mission had been entrusted to him twice in succession: a 
personal embassy to the King of France. And twice he had dilly- 
dallied at the frontier, enlarging on the physical danger of going 
further. This time Catherine had no patience with his reasoning. 
She wrote to him: 


If you could not have walked there, you could have crawled; if 
you could not have gone as a friar, you could have gone as a pilgrim; 
if you had no money, you could have begged your way there... . 


The recurrent theme of her letters now is the phrase I am living in 


agony. 
The New Year of 1380 was a time of great apprehension in 
Rome. There were daily rumours of plots to kill the Pope, or of 
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a revolution against him both within and outside the city. 
Catherine felt that she was struggling physically with demons. It 
was in defeat that she revealed what she truly was. Daily she 
renewed the offering of her life for the unity of the Church and 
for peace. Her rapid and fiery dictation, which had been such a 
thrilling experience for her secretaries, now slowed into an 
inaudible murmur, punctuated by gasps of pain. On the third 
Sunday of Lent, while praying in St. Peter’s, she got a stroke and 
had to be carried home. After prolonged and mysterious suffer- 
ing, she died three weeks later at the age of thirty-three. Monna 
Lapa, now, too, clothed in the habit of a Dominican tertiary and 
her daughter’s most devoted disciple, was beside Catherine at the 
end. The tomb selected was underneath the high altar in the 
Dominican church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva. Later on, 
Catherine’s head was removed and taken to Siena, where it is 
enshrined in the Dominican church. She was canonised eighty- 
one years after her death. 


THE NAMES OF INNS 


By 
CLAUDE WILLIAMSON 


an index to her social history. Even the “phoney” antiquity 

of sham Tudor beams and chromium fittings flaunted by 
the modern roadhouse often has an honourable ancestry, though 
Sir Alan P. Herbert has contended that it would provide a truer 
indication of contemporary life if instead of The Green Man or 
The Rose and Crown, it bore some such title as The Decontaminated 
Area or The Liquidated Centre. 

Nominal or pictorial relics of their aristocratic lineage survive 
in the taverns of many ancient towns and villages, for the simple 
reason that the first public-houses were the residences of the lords 
of the manor. Later, the gentry decided that it was more refined, 


T: NAMES and signs of England’s old inns are, in their way, 
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and possibly safer, to live withdrawn from the vulgar herd, 
and they let their original manor houses to tenants, who made a 
living by providing refreshment for parishioners and bed and 
board for travellers. This explains why the innkeeper is known 
as landlord, and why the armorial crests of the lords of the manor 
were the original inn signs. In time the landlords became more 
enterprising in their choice of inn names, and in medieval England 
it was quite natural and proper that they should often turn for 
inspiration to that other great centre of local fellowship—the 
Church. The most austere of Chaucer’s pilgrims had no qualms 
about putting up at the Tabard Inn in Southwark, the divorce 
between religion and conviviality not having been effected in 
their day. 

The great name of Inn is only to be allowed to hostelries 
where a traveller is welcome to stay the night, and to eat as well 
as drink, and I am affronted when I see the word Inn appropriated 
by a tied house which merely sells one particular brewer's beer 
and such other liquor as must be available: it must be admitted 
sadly that their names are the best thing about them. These are 
splendid; and the signs which were originally highly functional, 
for people who could not read, should be much more widely 
used today for the gaiety of our streets. There is a pub The Mortal 
Man in Troutbeck, Westmorland, which addresses the passer-by 
in verse: 

Thou mortal man that livest by bread 
What is it makes thy nose red? 

Thou sillyself with nose so pale, 

It is with drinking Burkett’s ale. 


The red nose was evidently an object of pride, and the decline 
in its standing, while becoming an ever more costly luxury, 
would be a good subject for a thesis. 

If all traces of our English civilisation, with the exception 
of our inn signs, were to disappear, the antiquary of the far 
future would have a difficult and fascinating task in attempting 
to reconstruct our way of life from the evidence before him. 
What a strange, romantic, superstitious race we should appear, 
living, it would seem, on intimate terms with the fabulous 
beasts of mythology, heraldry and folk-lore, with Green Dragons 
and Flying Horses, with Black Lions and White Harts, and yet 
undoubtedly with a strong material streak and a great love of 
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eating and drinking. He would deduce, and rightly, from the 
number of Kings and Crowns, that, as a race, we set store by 
our monarchy, while as animal-lovers we should appear as 
quite fanatical in our devotion. The poor man would be surrounded 
on every side by dogs and pheasants, foxes and hounds, bulls 
and bears, stags and swans, although he might not guess that we 
so far dissembled our love as to spend as much time killing as 
cherishing. We should seem almost entirely a rural community, 
with an eternity of time on our hands, devoted to the game of 
Nyren—there are The Cricketer’s Arms and The Bat and Ball, but 
where is The Soccer and The Speedway?—and to the art of which 
Isaak Walton wrote, while two of our greatest heroes would 
appear to be the Marquis of Granby and the Duke of Cumberland. 

Which is the inn of all those celebrated in English literature 
where one would most like to have been included in the company? 
Shall we say the Boar’s Head Tavern in Eastcheap, where the fat 
knight resorted, or the Mermaid Tavern or the Apollo, where 
the roistering Elizabethans drank and rhymed, or “that nice little 
smoky room at the Salutation, with all its associated train of 
pipes, tobacco, egg-hot, welsh rabbits, metaphysics, and poetry,” 
where Lamb and Coleridge used to astound the company with 
their disputations; or the Bear at Devizes, where Mrs. Thrale and 
Fanny Burney made friends with the hostess’s ten-year old son, 
who later became president of the Royal Academy; or the 
Tabard in Southwark, while Dan Chaucer was casting his merry 
eyes over the pilgrims as they assembled for the start to Canter- 
bury; or the Saracen’s Head at Southwell, where Charles gave 
himself into the hands of the Scottish Commissioners; or the 
Holy Lands—in the Strand of all places—where young George 
Borrow was determined to show a frizzled waiter that he knew 
the proper way to drink a glass of claret; or the sanded kitchen 
in the nameless inn where he gave the dejected thinker and his 
wife a pitcher of ale and then broke forth into a rhapsody on 
“the true and proper drink of Englishmen”? How is choice 
possible? Cobbett must have been rare company in the inn 
parlours or ale-house kitchens, where he refreshed himself on his 
rural rides; Isaak Walton, with a cup of barley wine before him, 
singing “Old Rose’’ and all rejoicing together, lifted other hearts 
with his own. 

The modern road-house, with its jazz-band and cocktail bar, 
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is in the same atmosphere and tradition as Chaucer’s Tabard; 
each is the typical inn of its period. In a sense, of course, this is 
true; at the Angel, Grantham, one may still see the room where 
Richard III signed the death warrant of Buckingham, and at 
the Crown, Rochester, one may look through the peep-hole 
which gave Henry VIII his first startled glimpse of Anne of 
Cleves. 

Inn signs are as old as inns, and some historians date both from 
ancient Egypt. When the Romans brought their taverns to this 
country, they introduced their tavern sign, the bush. The saying 
was, and is: Vino vendibili suspense hedera non opus est; but the bush 
and its derivatives survive. They survive, moreover, in quite 
astonishing variety. 

The Angel, a common title for an inn, is a relic of popular 
medieval devotion to Our Lady, and of the custom of displaying 
a picture of the Annunciation as the inn sign. Incidentally, the 
Angel and Royal Hotel, Grantham, one of the most famous of 
thirteenth-century hostelries, provides annually the sum of forty 
shillings, left by the will of a former landlord named Solomon, 
to be paid to the vicar of the parish for a sermon against the sin 
of drunkenness. The Christian clients of the Grantham Angel, 
in common with the clients of all reputable inns, were expected 
to let their moderation be known in the bar parlour. 

St. Paul, as the patron of London, was once a familiar sign in 
the Metropolis. Only one sign remains, in Chiswell Street. 
St. Luke, however, still figures as the sign of two or three; there 
is a St. James at New Cross, a St. John of Jerusalem in Clerken- 
well, a St. Clement in Tooley Street and a St. Laurent in Cheap- 
side. St. Dunstan has been remembered in connection with his 
old adversary, the Devil, while St. Peter has been commemorated 
through the symbol of his Keys. Heaven was once a house of 
entertainment near Westminster Hall; the committee rooms of the 
House of Commons were erected on its site. Pepys records dining 
there in the winter of 1660. Paradise was a messuage in the same 
neighbourhood, and Hell and Purgatory subterranean passages. 
In the reign of James I, Hell was the sign of a low public-house 
frequented by lawyers’ clerks. There is still a Paradise at Liverpool. 

The Magi, who kept their dignity through Switzerland on 
their last journey from Milan to Cologne—the Three Kings 
at Basle is one of the prime hostelries of Europe—have not 
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fared so well in England, and at Boston they were degraded into 
what they are now, The Three Merry Devils. The antiquary 
John Selden is quoted as explaining the prevalence of Saracen's 
Heads by saying that the returned Crusaders knew very well that 
the Saracens they had fought were not really so terrifying, 
although “when they came home from fighting with Saracens, 
and were beaten by them, they pictured them with huge big 
terrible faces when in truth they were like other men. But this 
they did to save their own credit.” But we had the same thing 
with ogres, for ogre means Hungarian. 

We read that in 1698 the signs were so large that they over- . 
lapped across the streets, that in 1718 they “prevented the circula- 
tion of air,” and that in Bride’s Lane a huge sign dragged down 
the side of the house, killing two ladies, the King’s jeweller 
and a cobbler. 

In Kent, where Anne Boleyn had property, an alehouse had 
the daring sign The Bullen Butchered—later changed to the Bull 
and Butcher. There were and still are inns dedicated to murderers, 
Eugene Aram and Thomas Topham, two dwarfs, naked men, 
boys and a child, and the owner of Dirty Dick declined his 
neighbours’ offer to clean up the filth in and outside. 

We know that many of the Angels were originally the Salutation 
or Angel and Our Lady, curtailed after the Reformation. For two 
hundred years there were innumerable Queen’s Heads (Elizabeth’s). 
In 1743 the Spectator wrote of one that it “looked like a capital 
picture in a gallery rather than a street sign.” But not all were so 
good—the Queen herself interdicted “‘all portraits of her that 
were deformed.” 

The pictures or sign-boards are exciting, and jump almost at 
once into this century with its Poster-is-good-for-you style; 
then come all sorts, perfect indoor easel pictures, exquisite heraldry, 
fine ships, brilliant Georgian and Tudor portraits, realistic dogs, 
comic fellows, and three remarkable caulkers by Cosmo Clark. 
Complaints in recent years that inn-signs were becoming fewer 
were ill-founded. In the early ‘thirties there was already a notice- 
able revival. The White Harts, Royal Oaks, Green Dragons, 
Blue Lions and the rest are by no means being taken away from 
us and there is room for many newly-invented names. There was 
some danger that the house marks or trade signs of individual 
brewers (which correspond to the colophons of publishers) 
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might gradually replace the signs proper, but now the house 
marks are being generally improved in design, materials and 
colour. 

Artists of fame have painted inn-signs. But it would be silly 
to look for recognisable characteristic touches in the paintings 
bearing the name of Hogarth, Morland, David Cox or old 
Crome. The original paintings foundered long ago under stress 
of weather and the inevitably frequent repaintings. Today many 
admirable painters are painting inn-signs and enthusiastically 
building up those “open-air picture galleries where there is no 
overcrowding.” 

It has been suggested that the Church House Inn, Burslem, 
may be descended from the church house of the Middle Ages, 
where the churchwardens brewed beer in aid of parish funds from 
malt presented by the parishioners. Another Burslem inn, this 
time of modern foundation, is named the Goose, as a compliment 
to the patroness of its parish, the Anglo-Saxon abbess, St. Wer- 
burga, in whose honour Chester Cathedral is dedicated, and 
whose special attribute in art are the geese which were said to 
have escorted her on her walks abroad. 

A carriers’ in West Smithfield possessed the sign of The Ragged 
Staff in 1682. In the wall of a house at the corner of Little St. 
Andrew Street and West Street, St. Giles, there is still a stone 
bas-relief sign of two ragged staves placed saltire-wise, with the 
initials $.F.G. and the date 1691. It was doubtless put there as a 
compliment to Robert Sidney, Earl of Leicester, who in the 
reign of Charles II built Leicester House, which gave a name to 
Leicester Fields, now the site of Leicester Square. Some of the 
most enduring tavern signs have been Biblical. The Adam and 
Eve goes back for centuries, and is still to be found in Norwich, 
Windsor and Hitchin as well as in London. Jacob’s Ladder was once 
common in most counties. There is a King David at Bristol and 
a David and Harp in Limehouse. Moses and Aaron was once 
common in Whitechapel, but there is a record of only one inn 
called Balaam’s Ass. 

Did taverns with the cross sign take their names from the 
Christian emblem or from the cross-roads where they stood? 
Some perhaps from the one, some from the other. However, 
The Golden Cross in the Strand was demolished by order of the 
Puritan House of Commons in the Civil Wars on the grounds 
c 
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that its very name symbolised Popery, Superstition and Idolatry! 
The Golden Cross at Shrewsbury was spared, and is today the 
oldest inn in that town. 

In the nineteenth century the hundreds of alehouses which 
grew up with the industrial population tended to choose less 
religious names. But one, described as “the noisiest and most 
objectionable public house in Kentish Town,” bore the significant 
sign of the Gospel Oak. It took the name from an old oak tree in 
the district, near the boundary line of St. Pancras and Hampstead 
parishes. This was a relic of the custom of reading a portion of 
the Gospel under certain trees, during the parish perambulations 
in Rogation Week, for the purpose of beating the bounds. The 
oak in Kentish Town has gone, and so has the original public 
house: Gospel Oak survives only as a postal district. 

Time has indeed banished some drinks which these inns 
formerly supplied, and without much promise of their recall. 
When a Mr. Negus came into the parlour, Charles Lamb wel- 
comed him with, “Hand him round,” but no one at our present- 
day inn would catch the jest. “Importer of Fine Foreign Wines” 
is the title that lingers here and there over the door of an establish- 


ment unused long since to flow with anything rarer than old beer. ° 


What does the haunter of an inn require more than that it should 
not change? But change it does, sometimes the settle goes, and 
the steel and moroccoette furniture comes; the portrait of Cobden 
or Buller is exiled at last, and even the caricature of poor old 
Wattle Wilkins and his tankard is displaced from the newly 
distempered wall. It was not precisely a work of art, but it was 
part of the place. 
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PLOTINUS AND 
STEPHEN MACKENNA‘* 


By 
JOHN MURRAY 


Plotinus for university purposes, I became the proud pos- 

sessor of the original translation by Stephen MacKenna in 
the five volumes in which it was issued by the Medici Press. It 
was a charming piece of book production on admirable paper 
with a type that was a joy to the eye. It has long since been out of 

rint. 

. It had been a labour of love which occupied its author for 
more than two decades, and in the fifth volume Dr. B. S. Page, 
who has revised the text for this new edition, was his collaborator. 
MacKenna had forthright views about translating. He despised 
what he termed “the Verrall-Jebb pseudo-grand days-of-yore-ish 
sham.” A “literal version,” he wrote to Sir Ernest Debenham, who 
was his Maecenas in the production of his work, “turns out to be 
(1) Liddell and Scott English or (2) a bastard English, a horrible 
mixture of Elizabethan, Jacobean, fairy-tale-ese, Biblicism and 
modern slang (not slang of word but, what is worse, of phrase 
or construction).”? His own ideal was given in a note after the 
First Ennead in the Medici edition, found on page xxii in the new 
edition: 


Sz TWENTY YEARS ago, when I was working on the text of 


The present translation has been executed on the basic ideal of 
carrying Plotinus’s thought—its strength and its weakness—to the 
mind of the reader of English; the first aim has been the utmost 
attainable clearness in the faithful, full and unalloyed expression of 
the meaning; the second aim, a long way after the first, has been the 
reproduction of the splendid soaring passages with all their warmth 
and light. Nothing whatever has been consciously added or omitted 
* Plotinus: The Enneads. Translated by Stephen MacKenna. Revised by B. S. 

Page. (Faber and Faber 633). 


2 Journal and Letters of Stephen MacKenna. Edited with a memoir by E. R. 
Dodds. (London: Constable, 1936, p. 155). 
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with such absurd purpose as that of heightening either the force of 
the thought or the beauty of the expression, except in so far as force 
and beauty demand a clarity which sometimes must be, courage- 
ously, imposed upon the most negligent, probably, of the great 
authors of the world.t 


“There is one Plotinus,” wrote MacKenna, “and one Mac- 
Kenna, his fidus Achates and only nursing mother.”? Yet there 
could scarcely have been a greater contrast than that between the 
quiet, detached and other-worldly student of Alexandria and Rome 
and the vehement, rumbustious, vagrant MacKenna. 

He was a volunteer soldier in Greece during the Greco-Turkish 
war of 1897, and here one discovers just one point of casual con- 
tact with Plotinus, who himself volunteered for the military 
campaign of the Emperor Gordian against the Persian king, 
Sapor. It proved a fiasco and Plotinus soon returned to Alexan- 
dria. How good or bad a soldier was MacKenna we do not know. 
An amusing incident is preserved (presumably on his own 
authority) that he was at least once engaged in a fight. A fat Turk 
rushed past him in hasty retreat and MacKenna prodded him 
. with the butt-end of his rifle. A moment afterwards he is said to 
have paused and murmured: “Pardon, monsieur.” However, it 
was from these days in Greece and the nights spent round camp 
fires under the Grecian sky that he conceived a great love for 
Greece and its literature, second only to his passion for the old 
Gaelic. “I cannot bear to think,” he wrote, “of not being able to 
read Gaelic fluently before I die and I will not let modern Greek 
perish off my lips—if only by way of homage to the ancient land 
and in the faint hope that someday, somehow, I may see it again 
with clearer eyes and richer understanding.” 3 

As a matter of fact, though he was cosmopolitan enough in 
experience, MacKenna remained a fierce defender of all that was 
Irish. While he declared that he liked the English in England, he 
abominated them in Ireland and in 1924 he refused to accept a 
gold medal for his Plotinus translation at the Tailteann Games 
from the Royal Irish Academy. “As I grow older and old,” he 
commented, “I vastly admire and greatly love the English, but 


t The term Enneads refers to the arrangement in which Plotinus’s writings were 
placed by his disciple, Porphyry—that, namely of six books, each containing 
nine sections of varying length. The arrangement is artificial and takes no note of 
the historical order of composition. 

2 Op. cit., p. 149. 3 Op. cit., p. 100. 
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more and more I don’t want hoof of them or smell of them in 
Ireland: I grow furiouser and furiouser at what they have done 
and will do. The only Irish Academy I'd belong to would be one 
that won’t take me, couldn’t; it’d be one entirely Irish, Gaelic, not 
political but simply unable to understand subordinating Ireland to 
England or Irish letters to English.’ 

After school at Ratcliffe in Leicestershire, Stephen MacKenna 
spent a brief period working for the Munster and Leinster Bank, 
but soon left this for journalism. He was a reporter in Paris, 
Dublin and New York, whence he returned to the Continent 
first as correspondent of the New York Herald and then as Euro- 
pean representative of the New York World. He moved from 
Paris by way of Berlin to Russia. In free moments he was working 
hard at Greek, ploughing his way through Goodwin’s Moods and 
Tenses and trying his hand at English versions of Marcus Aurelius 
and Pindar while he ferreted out odd items with news value for 
American journals. It was in St. Petersburg that his interest was 
first awakened in Plotinus in the year of revolution, 1905. He 
bought the Creuzer Oxford text and later, in Moscow, the 
French edition of Didon. Then and there he lost his heart to 
Plotinus, the philosopher whose work was to inspire his own 
masterpiece. Two years subsequently, he recorded in his Journal: 


Whenever I look again into Plotinus, I feel always all the old 
trembling fevered longing: it seems to me that I must be born for 
him, and that somehow, some day I must have nobly translated him; 
my heart, untravelled, still to Plotinus turns and drags at each 
remove a lengthening chain. It seems to me that him alone of authors 
I understand by inborn sight, I alone of all possible translators. 


MacKenna’s version is a remarkable achievement. He was 
translating a crabbed and difficult author, the least of whose 
concerns was literary style or expression, and he was working 
from an uncertain and uncritical text. When he commenced his 
work, there was only the Creuzer text. Since then we have the 
first volume of a critical text, issued by Pére Paul Henry, S.J., and 
Dr. Hans-Rudolf Schwyzer. It appeared in 1951 and embraces 
the first three Enneads: a second volume is announced for 1957. 

MacKenna’s was the first complete English translation. Thomas 
Taylor had englished some portions but these, MacKenna com- 

1 Op. cit., p. 301. 2 Op, cit., p. 114. 
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mented caustically, have “neither English nor fidelity to the 
Greek nor understanding of the sequence of the thought.” K. S. 
Guthrie’s version, published in 1918, is mentioned as having 
arrived “‘too late to serve in the preparation of the second volume,” 
and there is no evidence that MacKenna made use of it. There 
existed French and German versions, those of Bouillet and 
Miiller, and the later text and translation of Emile Bréhier, 
appearing at intervals between 1924 and 1938, to the early 
volumes of which MacKenna is not particularly tender. 

As a translation, it is faithful and does present us with the 
original teaching. Some of the equivalents adopted may appear 
awkward and stilted, e.g., proficient for the Greek ozovdaios, 
authentic-existent for what is supremely real, Intellectual-Principle 
or Divine Intellection for the second member of the Plotinian 
triad, Nods. Dr. B. S. Page, who collaborated with MacKenna in 
the fifth volume of the Medici edition, has made a careful revision 
of the translation, in the light of textual amendments suggested, 
for instance, by Professor J. H. Sleeman and the critical text 
of Henry-Schwyzer. MacKenna’s work has been accordingly 
modified in several hundred places, though often the modifica- 
tion is slight, consisting of a mere word or two. After some 
hesitation, it was decided to include these alterations within the 
body of the text, and not to complicate this new edition with a 
long apparatus of alternative readings. Sufficient to note that the 
incorporation of these passages has been most skilfully done, and 
the original text improved both in accuracy and rhythm. Messrs. 
Faber and Faber are to be congratulated and thanked for re-issuing 
this classical work. The production is iiber aller Kritik, outsoars all 
possible criticism; the book, though large, is a joy to have and 
handle. May it be seen on as many shelves as possible and often 
taken down for study and reflection! Finally, a valuable essay on 
the significance of Plotinus by Pére Henry is included as an 
introduction. In it he stresses rather more the religious and 
mystical aspect of Plotinus than the philosophical approach, 
though with this particular thinker these are intimately con- 
nected. He is right to do so, for Neo-Platonism and Plotinus as 
its major representative have had a profound influence on the 
development of Christian mysticism. 

I have spoken of MacKenna, the translator, more than of 
Plotinus, the man whom he translated. Yet, in the last resort, the 
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main service rendered by MacKenna has been to make available 
for the English reader in a version of remarkable quality the 
thought of one of the greatest of Greek philosophers. He was 
sometimes irritated when he heard his version praised for his 
literary excellence: this seemed to him to convey the hint that as 
a rendering of the original it was not so admirable. Certainly, it 
had and has literary excellence of a high order. A reviewer in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies stated that “‘in the matter of accuracy 
Mr. MacKenna’s translation, which in English at least is pioneer 
work, is not likely to be final, but for beauty it will never be 
surpassed.” Sir John Squire has written: “I do not think that any 
living man has written nobler prose than Mr. MacKenna.” 

It is in Plotinus that the centuries-old tradition of Greek thought 
achieves its final and, in many ways, its supreme expression. 
It is deeply spiritual, calling for detachment from material and 
selfish concerns, demanding purification of the soul as the neces- 
sary means of ascent to the spiritual world, insisting on contem- 
plation as man’s genuine activity, thinking of man as an exile and 
pilgrim, as he makes his way back to the spiritual world and the 
Supreme Principle, and culminating in a supra-intellectual vision 
of or contact with the Supreme. It was the final and the noblest 
challenge of the pagan world to Christianity, and a challenge 
from which the Christian Church itself learnt much. St. Augus- 
tine often expressed his indebtedness to the libri Platonicorum, 
which were in fact Neo-Platonic writings. “The noble utterance 
of Plato which was the purest and most lucid in ancient thought, 
has shone forth once more and in a particular manner in Plotinus 
so that it might seem that Plato himself were born again.”! We 
recall the famous passage in his Confessions, in which Augustine 
compares what he has found in the books of the Platonists and 
what is still wanting there. 


In these I read, not indeed in the same words but the very same 
thing and that confirmed with great variety of reasons, that “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God; and that all things were made by Him and without 
Him was nothing made that was made; in Him was life and the life 
was the light of men; and the light shineth in darkness, and the dark- 
ness comprehendeth it not.”’ Further, that the soul of man, though it 
bear testimony to the light, is not itself the light, but God, the Word 


t Contra Academicos, Book III, c. xviii, 41. 
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of God, is the true light that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world. .. 1 


To stress further the significance of Plotinus or to follow his 
affinities with and differences from Christian thinking would 
demand a lengthy article. I conclude with two short extracts 
from the MacKenna translation, to show something at least of its 
character and beauty: 


And for This, the sternest and the uttermost combat is set before 
the souls; all our labour is for this, lest we be left without part in 
this noblest vision, which to attain is to be blessed in the blissful 
sight, which to fail of is to fail utterly. 

For not he that has failed of the joy that is in colour or in visible 
forms, not he that has failed of power or of honours or of kingdom 
has failed, but only he that has failed of only This, for whose winning 
he should renounce kingdoms and command over earth and ocean 
and sky, if only, —— the world of sense from beneath his feet, 


and straining to This, he may see.? 


Or, finally, from the last paragraph of the last book of the last 


Ennead: 


The man formed by this mingling with the Supreme must—if he 
only remember—carry its image impressed upon him; he is become 
the Unity, nothing within him or without inducing any diversity; 
no movement now, no passion, no outlooking desire, once this 
ascent is achieved; reasoning is in abeyance and all Intellection and 
even, to dare the word, the very self: caught away, filled with God, 
he has in perfect stillness attained isolation; all the being calmed, he 
turns neither to this side nor to that, not even inwards to himself 
utterly resting, he has become very rest. He belongs no longer to 
the order of the beautiful; he has risen beyond beauty; he has over- 
passed even the choir of the virtues; he is like one who, having 
penetrated the inner sanctuary, leaves the temple images behind 
him—though these become once more objects of regard when he 
leaves the holies; for There his converse was not with image, not 
with trace, but with the very Truth in the view of which all the rest 
is of secondary concern.3 

t Book VII, c. ix, 13-14. 
2 Enneads, I, vi, 7. MacKenna (new edition), p. 62. 
3 Enneads, VI, ix, 11. MacKenna (new edition), p. 624. 











A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
PRIEST 


HE MODERN BIOGRAPHER ofan English martyr is faced at once 
with an opportunity and a challenge. His opportunity is great 
when, as in the case of Fr. Caraman’s subject,! the Catholic 
background of the period is unknown to most people; but he has also 
a severe course to run if he is not simply to produce a trite repetition 
of an oft-told tale. He must be true to the hagiographical traditions 
of Bishop Challoner, and he must compete with the higher levels 
of present-day historical biography. 

Judged by these standards, Philip Caraman in his life of Henry 
Morse has succeeded brilliantly. There was a brilliant audacity about 
the choice of subject. Henry Morse had none of the dazzling attraction 
of Campion or Southwell, no extraneous title to fame as a proto- 
martyr like Cuthbert Mayne or John Southworth, nor any particular 
claim on local devotion like John Duckett or Ralph Corby. He was 
simply one of the hundreds of nameless Jesuits who, as the textbooks 
tell us, “continued to intrigue behind the scenes’ during the reign 
of Charles I. The nature of his intriguing, that is, of his heroic pastoral 
work, is indicated by the subtitle of the book: “Priest of the Plague.” 
All his working life in England was given to the poor in the industrial 
parts of Newcastle and of London. Fr. Caraman is quoted as saying 
on the jacket, “For a long time I have wanted to study the life of what 
I might call an ‘ordinary’ priest in the seventeenth century. I took a 
risk and settled on a man whose name was unknown.” The risk has 
been justified beyond all expectation. So skilful and penetrating is 
Fr. Caraman’s treatment that Morse’s humble pastoral work is seen 
as inextricably woven with the major events of the period. Time and 
again his career was altered by steps in the origin or progress of the 
Civil War. On one occasion he himself unwittingly provided one of 
the steps, for he and Fr. Goodman were the two priests whose reprieve 
in 1640 accelerated the final break between King and Commons. 
(Incidentally, is not the “attack made by a member of Parliament” 
on p. 146 a misprint for “attack made on . . .”?) 

Fr. Caraman’s introduction of historical events is unforced and 
almost casual; but for those who have read this book it will be difficult 
to think of the period again without seeing in the background of it the 
hitherto unknown figure of Henry Morse. He has been fixed not only 
in the chronicle of the times but also in the mental picture we have 
learned to form of them. The changing scenes of his career at home and 


t Henry Morse, Priest of the Plague, by Philip Caraman (Longmans, 18s). 
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abroad are sketched in with a selection of detail that is as interesting 
as it is valuable. In the opening pages, which are a projection of the 
final scene, there is no mistaking that we have entered, though by an 
independent gateway, into that world of Civil War London which has 
been so wonderfully reconstructed for us in the volumes of Miss C. V. 
Wedgwood. Fr. Caraman’s sources—the references to which are 
arranged in an extremely neat and unobtrusive manner—take him into 
the most fascinating byways. Most intriguing is the contrast between 
busy seventeenth-century Newcastle and the cloistered life lived in its 
outskirts by the Catholic household of Mrs. Lawson, where Morse 
was chaplain up to the time of his second imprisonment. The English 
houses at Watten and Liége—where he went after his second banish- 
ment—are brought to life in Fr. Caraman’s pages, and the appealing 
description of them emphasises the spirit of the man who was eager 
to leave such pleasant surroundings for the purgatory of London. 
Most interesting of all, perhaps, is the account of the London district 
of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, principal scene of Morse’s pastoral work: 
the furnaces below street level that wrapped the place in black clouds 
of smoke and sulphur; the black-market firms of informers who 
forced priests to pay again and again or else gamble on the law not 
being enforced against them; the shocking chaos that made the place a 
“suburb of hell” during the plague of 1637. 

Detailed descriptions of the plague and of the heroic parts played in 
it by Morse, Southworth and some Catholic doctors form the central 
part of Fr. Caraman’s narrative. The account, amply illustrated by 
contemporary drawings, is truly terrible; it recalls the village (though 
city conditions must have been much worse) in the opening scene of 
the film Monsieur Vincent. Perhaps even more tragic is that this test 
of common humanity did not lessen the bitterness of Protestant mobs 
and ministers; it did not even abate the ancient grudge of the chapter 
against the Jesuits. A brighter side of the picture is presented by the 
warm response of wealthier London Catholics to the printed appeal 
by Morse and Southworth, especially of the maligned Queen Henrietta 
who set a noble example. “We are all aware,” said a magistrate before 
whom Morse was arraigned, “the Catholics of London are more 
generous to their sick than we Protestants’ —though Morse himself 
praised the charity of many Protestants and attended their sick. Some 
light relief is provided by the sturdy attitude of his parishioners who 
were very numerous in St. Giles-in-the-Fields. On one occasion the 
would have polished off Morse’s chief persecutor if Morse himself 
had not vigorously protected his captor. It would have been helpful 
to have had an illustrated map of this district which contained so man 
Catholic landmarks. Although it is described as a slum and a forse | 
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of hell, yet it appears that there were fashionable districts with wealthy 
town-houses where the poor could gather for Mass with relative 
impunity. 

Here it must be said, in general criticism, while Fr. Caraman excels 
in the deft dovetailing of information to form a background, he is 
not so clear and lively in sustained narrative. The style, inclined to 
be dry and jerky, is not adapted to registering tension or relief. The 
exciting vicissitudes of Morse’s various arrests are not always easy to 
follow. Nor are Fr. Caraman’s persons as sharply etched as his places. 
It is sometimes difficult to keep track of all the minor characters, and 
once or twice there appear to be contradictions. A brother Robert, for 
example, who is thought to have become a Catholic before 1613 (p. 8) 
has apparently always been a Protestant in 1644 (p. 168). But these 
minor drawbacks are eclipsed in the memory by admiration at the 
precision of thought and economy of style that has comprised such a 
wealth of information so effortlessly within the compass of 190 pages. 

Particularly admirable is the way Morse’s character comes through 
without any apparent striving on the author’s part. There are very 
few adjectives and no superlatives, no rhetoric, no appeal to the 
emotions. This is fitting, for Morse seems to have been a matter-of- 
fact and unimaginative man. But he was evidently much more than that. 
At the end of the book we are left intellectually gripped by a conviction 
of his stark selfless courage and sublime purity of intention. He came 
of a Norfolk family in which, as in so many others, the old religion 
lay buried but not yet dead. His conversion when a law-student was 
clearly not a fashionable folly of youth, but in keeping with his forth- 
right integrity. His life as a Catholic began almost immediately with 
a period of severe imprisonment. It ended thirty years later when 
returning from a sick-call he was trapped by a detachment of the 
Parliamentary army investing Newcastle. He was shipped to London, 
and there in a perfunctory manner the life which he had so often 
offered for his people was finally exacted, without trial, on a previous 
conviction of being a priest. 

At the beginning of the half-century that comprised his life (1595 to 
1645) the Catholics were suffering much misery for supposed dis- 
loyalty to the Crown; at the end of it they were suffering the same 
misery for being too loyal. The turn of the wheel from regalism to 
regicide found them crushed at both ends of the revolution. The 
reason, of course, was that they had no political ideology to bind them 
to the wheel as the Anglicans and Puritans had. (And in that, ironically, 
this despised minority probably best represented the mentality of the 
average Englishman.)—Their other-worldly detachment from politics, 
a compound perhaps in equal parts of heroic sanctity and traditional 
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stolidity, was precisely the same in 1591 when an all-powerful queen 
was pressing for their extinction as in 1641 when a tottering king 
was pressing for their release. Seen from afar they present a rocklike 
constancy; a closer view shows many fissures and friations. If the longer 
view is the truer one it is because their constancy was fed by a burning 
interior life. Priests like the Blessed Henry Morse called out, and were 
worthy of, the very best in their people. “Upright, sincere, constant” 
—Fr. Caraman translates the terms applied to Morse by his friend 
and first biographer. Behind these alliade qualities was a burning 
love of God and of all men in the image of Christ. For a priest this 
book is as humbling as it is inspiring and interesting. 

CHRISTOPHER DEVLIN 


JESUITS AND THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
1665—I715 


HE EARLY NUMBERS of the Philosophical Transactions of the 
"LT Royal Society (London) are a quarry of information for the historian 
of science. There he finds the first papers of Boyle, Newton, Leeuwen- 
hoek, Wren and other pioneers of modern science. There are reviewed 
the books which stimulated men’s minds to new discoveries, and there, 
too, are the “notices” of the investigations and the progress of British 
and “Transmarine’’ scholars. Henry Oldenburg, first secretary of the 
Royal Society, performed a great service when he founded these Trans- 
actions, “to give some Account of the present undertakings, studies, and 
labours of the Ingenious in many considerable parts of the World.” 

Among the “Ingenious” whose labours Oldenburg thought it 
worth while to record were many Jesuit scholars. Scattered through 
the pages of the Transactions we find reviews of their books, accounts 
of their researches, and several of their original contributions. The 
first thirty-eight volumes contain close on one hundred such Jesuit 
contributions and notices. Since it was certainly not esteem for the 
Jesuits as Jesuits, it must have been esteem for them as scholars and 
scientists that led Oldenburg to give them space in his journal. A brief 
review of their contributions during the years 1665 to 1715 shows that 
this esteem was not misplaced. 

Athanasius Kircher was the first Jesuit to figure in the Transactions. 
An excerpt from his recently published Mundus Subterraneus, as well 
as a review of the book itself appeared in Volume I, November and 
December 1665. Kircher was a gifted scholar whose investigations 
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extended into many branches of science. Mundus Subterraneus, a general 
treatise on the material world, is one of his most famous books. 
Within a few years of publication it had been translated into several 
European languages, while the original Latin text ran into many 
editions. Boyle, Hook and other members of the Royal Society read 
it with varyiig degrees of appreciation. Continental scholars such 
as Steno, Leibniz and Gassendus referred to it frequently. Before the 
end of the century it had even found its place in one of the first scientific 
libraries in North America. A modified edition served as a textbook of 
experimental science in many colleges of Europe well into the eighteenth 
century. Henry Oldenburg indeed made a wise decision when he 
chose Kircher’s Mundus Subterraneus for review in Volume I of the 
Transactions. 

Kircher’s name appears frequently in later volumes. Several of his 
other works were reviewed, and frequent references to his views 
were made in papers and reports. An interesting controversy between 
him and Sir Samuel Moreland, F.R.S., was carried on partly in the 

ages of the Transactions and partly in other publications. In Volume VI 
an Moreland gave an “Account of the Speaking Trumpet” or 
megaphone, which he claimed to have invented. Kircher, however, 
had published a description of a very similar instrument some twenty 
years previously. Reading of Moreland’s claim, Kircher was moved 
to put forward a defence of his own priority of invention. Within a year 
he had produced a large volume, Phonurgia Nova, giving full details 
of his side of the controversy. Testimonies of fellow scientists were 
called in by both Moreland and Kircher and the claims and counter- 
claims echoed through the pages of the Transactions until the latter 
years of the century. 

Moreland was not the only Fellow of the Royal Society to engage 
in controversy with Jesuits in the pages of the Transactions. Isaac 
Newton defended his theories on light and colour against three 
different Jesuit physicists in a series of letters from 1672 to 1676. Fr. 
Ignatius Pardies, S.J., a professor of Mathematics at Clermont College, 
Paris, wrote a letter to the editor “containing some animadversions 
upon Mr. Isaac Newton . . . his theory of light.’”” Newton replied. 
A further letter from Pardies stirred Newton to write two more replies, 
one of them eighteen pages in length. Newton seemed to have settled 
the question when the controversy was re-opened by Fr. Francis 
Line, S.J., in 1675. Three letters from Line on a rather technical point 
concerning the form of spectrum produced when white light is dis- 
persed by a prism, drew three replies from Newton. Newton had been 
nettled by Line’s suggestion that he had made his experiments with 
insufficient care. His irritation is apparent in the tone of his final reply. 
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The first stage of the controversy closed with the sudden death of 
Fr. Line. However; Newton was not yet finished with the matter. 
In 1676 a friend of Fr. Line, Fr. Anthony Lucas, S.J., wrote a letter to 
the Transactions “concerning Mr. Newton’s experiment of the coloured 
spectrum.” Newton wrote a long reply which finally settled the 
question. Lucas refrained from further controversy and, by his silence, 
apparently conceded the victory to Newton. 

A large number of books by Jesuits were reviewed in the Transactions 
between 1665 and 1700. They were mainly works on physics and 
mathematics, though geographical and ethnographical studies also 
received attention. The numerous notices point to the constant stream 
of scientific writings produced by Jesuits in those years. 

One of the most frequently mentioned Jesuit writers was Honor Le 
Fevre (or Fabri), a French mathematician and physicist. Five of his 
scientific treatises were favourably reviewed between 1666 and 1669. 
Fabri was one of the “liberal schoolmen” of the period. Superficially 
he held to the old Aristotelian Cosmology, but, influenced by Descartes, 
modified many of its doctrines. Mathematic and experimental observa- 
tions played a large part in his philosophical system. It was mainly 
on this account that he drew the attention of English scientists. 

Among others whose works were reviewed in the Transactions 
were Fathers Francis Lana and J. B. Riccioli, both of whom won inter- 
national reputations for their physical and astronomical observations. 
A new edition of Kaspar Schott's Mechania Hydraulico-pneumatica was 
reviewed in Volume VI, 1672. This work contained the first published 
account of Otto von Guericke’s famous Magdeburg hemispheres and 
vacuum pump. Robert Boyle confessed in his Spring and Weight of the 
Air that it was this book by the “industrious Jesuit Schottus”’ that led 
him to begin those experiments in pneumatics which culminated in 
his discovery of the “law” of pressure-volume relationships in gases. 

Jesuit writers of another class began to appear in the Transactions in 
1686. New lands were being discovered and new territories explored 
in the East and West. Following closely on the footsteps of the trader- 
explorers, and even making their own discoveries, were the 
missionaries. Europe was stirred by the news of these new lands and 
every account sent home was eagerly read. The Transactions published 
many reports written by Jesuit missionaries. In March 1686 An Account 
of the Voyage of the Emperor of China into Korea . . . by the famous Father 
Verbiest was printed. In December of the same year a long review of 
Voiage de Siam des Péres Jesuites appeared, and, a little later, a stud 
of Confucian philosophy by “the Fathers of the Society of Jesus.” 
Other papers followed, the most important being those on the natural 
history of the Philippine Islands by Brother George Joseph Camel, S.J. 
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The seventeen papers sent by Camel filled more than one hundred 
and twenty pages of the Transactions. 

As the first fifty years of publication of the Transactions drew to a 
close a change began to appear in its “communications.” They were 
now mainly of a mathematical nature. Little space was devoted to 
general observations and descriptions. With this _—— the number 
of Jesuit contributions began to decrease. These men had done their 
work during the previous fifty years as encyclopaedists and synthesisers 
of scientific knowledge. With the growing specialisation and stress 
on mathematics of the Newtonian age, the universal scholar could 
no longer exist. The Jesuits themselves became specialists in different 
branches of the new science. As a monument to the labours of their 
predecessors in the development of modern science stand those hundred- 


odd contributions in the early volumes of the Transactions. 
Conor REILLY 


REVIEWS 


OCCULT PHENOMENA , 


Occult Phenomena in the Light of Theology, by Alois Wiesinger, O.C.S.O. 
Burns and Oates Po 


T= IS A SATISFYING ACCOUNT of the principal occult phenomena 
today—preceded by the theology necessary to consider them in 
Catholic light. For this reason it is widely needed at present. Every 
kind of psychical, super-normal and astral happening has accumulated 
today. Ordinary folk are puzzled or fascinated. Abbot Wiesinger adopts 
words of the astronomer Flammarion as his own: “We live at the 
centre of an unseen world, which we cannot explain by means 
of our earthly knowledge alone; possibly the knowledge vouchsafed 
to us through theology may bring us a step nearer to it.” 

Part One, “The Preternatural Gifts,” explains the Soul in Body-free 
and partly Body-free conditions. What was the state of the first parents 
before the Fall? Mankind has been left “residual powers from Paradise.” 
The author has no wish to quarrel with current theology, and no 
reader will wish to upset his theory or criticise his facts, stories, dreams 
and the rest except so far as private experience of names, persons, 
happenings may lead to further queries. Throughout the book much 
that is interesting and edifying is related and is worth cogitating. 
Many of the supernormalia bring similar happenings to mind. Th 
act as a gauge to many readers. In fact the book provides a scrapboo 
both Catholic and secular of the unexplained in ordinary life. The 
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extent and value of the book can be judged from the Index. Here are 
some familiar and some less-known headings: 


Cure d’Ars and prophecy of War, 

St. John Bosco’s message from the dead, 

Bishop Lanyi foreseeing the Sarajevo murders in 1914, 
Home’s levitation compared with Heredia the Jesuit’s, 
Theresa Neumann who interested Fr. Thurston, 
Nostradamus the Prophet, 

The Rope Trick recorded by Marco Polo. 


Of all these strange happenings we can always say, De occultis ecclesia 
non judicat. 

Readers will pick up many facts. Table-turning was known to 
Tertullian in the third century—mensae per daemones divinare consuerunt | 
A perfect Catholic ghost-story occurs on p. 225, involving priest, 
bishop, dead soldier, and the release of his soul from Purgatory through 
the prayers of his haunted sweetheart. Sometimes we hesitate to accept 
what we read. Catherine Emmerich saw gigantic white animals in her 
vision of Paradise, “whose existence could be later confirmed when 
mammoths were found in the ice of Siberia.” They could hardly have 
been white in Paradise unless frozen. On the other hand astrology is 
discounted on every count possible. Horoscopes are certainly not 
religiously advisable, but it remains that astrology was more believed 
than astronomy during the ages of Faith. Chaucer was rich with 
star-craft on the sinister side. 

There is no language that mediums cannot quote. One referred to 
Leo XIII’s famous encyclical advising French Catholics to accept the 
Republic with doubtful results. The epigram played on the double 


meaning of gallus: 


Commovit Petrum Gallus, ploravit et ille: 
Nunc Petrus Gallum corrigit, ille negat. 


Which we translate for the benefit of English-speaking mediums: 


A Gallic cock once chided Peter’s fall, 

And Peter wept. 
Now Peter would correct the Church of Gaul, 
But Frenchmen find the Pope’s encyclical 


Is most inept. 


It is interesting how the terms of theology often coincide with the 
gropings of spiritualists. What is called superconsciousness is identical 
with what mystics call the “point of the soul.” There is quite enough 
connection between the living and the dead in Catholic life to save the 
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trouble of attending seances. On higher levels this connection is 
described as “the Communion of the Saints.” The immense material 
of answers and converse produced at seances comes in almost every 
case from what one medium amusingly described as “the silly thought- 
box of your own brains.” But when God permits, as He permitted 
the Witch of Endor to answer the questions of Saul through the spirit 
of Samuel—that is a different case. SHANE LESLIE 


DO YOU KNOW? 
The Problem of Knowledge, by A. J. Ayer (Macmillan 18s).! 
-_ THERE different types of knowledge? If so, have they dis- 


cernible common features? Can we show that what we take to be 
instances of knowledge really merit this name? Or are there grounds 
for saying that we neither know nor can know anything at all? It is 
with questions of this kind that the theory of knowledge or epistemo- 
logy is concerned. And Professor Ayer’s book forms an excellent 
introduction to the subject. It is not always easy reading; for, as with 
any other serious philosophical work, the thought cannot be properly 
understood without rumination. But it is, as one would expect, a 
very clear and precise discussion of the topics dealt with: the author’s 
style of writing is a help, and not a hindrance, to understanding. The 
same cannot be said of all philosophical books. 

Professor Ayer treats of a variety of topics, such as perception, 
memory and our knowledge of other people. But these detailed dis- 
cussions are not disjointed essays; they are parts of a sustained examina- 
tion of scepticism and its supporting arguments. The thorough-going 
sceptic claims, for example, that we cannot justify our belief in the 
existence of perceived physical objects, in the validity of memory and 
in our ability to know other people (because all experiences are private). 
We have to consider, therefore, the arguments adduced by the sceptic 
to support these claims. 

In an interesting discussion of Descartes’ “I think, therefore I am,” the 
author allows that the statement cannot be made unless it is true; its 
truth is a condition of its utterance. But its descriptive content is 
minimal; and when we turn to statements which certainly do possess 
descriptive content, we find that none are free from the logical possi- 
bility of error, even though in some cases the risk of error is exceedingly 
small. This is why the sceptic is able to persist in his doubting and why, 
in one sense, he can never be refuted. At the same time his position 
depends on his having decided arbitrarily on an impossible standard of 
knowledge. In other words, if the sceptic eludes our arguments, this 
is simply because he has so arranged his premises that nothing whatever 


t This book has also appeared in the Pelican Philosophical series. 
D 
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will count against his position. And in these circumstances any apparent 
victory which he may win is valueless. 

It does not follow, however, that debate with the sceptic is barren 
and fruitless. For in the course of it we distinguish the different levels 
at which our claims to knowledge stand. And we thus gain a clearer 
understanding of the meaning of knowledge and of the world which 
our language describes. 

Professor Ayer advances a number of views which are doubtless 
open to dispute. But he does not claim to have said the last word 
about the problems with which he deals. In any case his book is an 
interesting and valuable contribution in the field of epistemology. It 
is also mg interest as illustrating the author’s readiness to modify or 
change his views in the light of further reflection. Phenomenalism has 
been abandoned, and some modifications are apparent in the discussion 
of personal identity. Although, however, Professor Ayer has modified 
or changed some of the views with which his name was originally 
associated, he seems to be anxious to distinguish between his general 
position and that of the later Wittgenstein. In my opinion, there 
certainly is a distinction, and I hope that there will continue to be one. 

FREDERICK C. COPLESTON 


SHADOW OF A THRONE 
Arbella Stuart, by P. M. Handover (Eyre and Spottiswoode 30s). 


RBELLA STUART to most people outside students of sixteenth- 
Aad seventeenth-century history is little more than a name; and, as 
it would seem, a wrong name at that. For, as Miss Handover points 
out, the lady’s name was Arbella (her grandmother shortened it still 
further to Arbell), “a whimsy among the Elizabeths, Marys and ; 
Margarets of the Tudor supporters”; the more familiar Arabella was a 
later Latinisation unknown to herself or her contemporaries. But for 
all that she was not without importance in her day. Her father was 
Darnley’s younger brother, so that she was niece to the ill-fated Queen 
of Scots and first cousin to James VI and I. Her father, Charles Stuart, 
being a Lennox, was a Catholic, but died two years after she was born. 
Her mother was a Cavendish, a daughter of Bess of Hardwick, and it 
was in the care of her formidable grandmother that Arbella grew up. 
Up to the age of thirty, when Elizabeth died, nothing happened in her 
life at all. There were rumours from time to time that she was going 
to marry this personage and that—James of Scotland, the King of 
Denmark, the Duke of Parma’s son: there were rumours also, eman- 
ating from English Catholics on the Continent, that she had become a 
Catholic. But they were never anything more than rumours. Burleigh 
saw to that. There was a moment, when the Queen died, when, as 
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Miss Handover surmises, had she had the character of her grandmother, 
she might have become Queen of England in spite of them all. But the 
opportunity passed, and she fell into the power of the new King who 
proved to be, he and his lacquey Robert Cecil, a worse tyrant than she 
had known before. Finally she married secretly William Seymour. 
Upon the discovery of this act of insubordination he was sent to the 
Tower, while she was banished to Durham. They both managed to 
escape, however, but separately. William got to the Low Countries, 
but Arbella, unfortunate to the last, was caught at sea (and her capture 
— an interesting light on the efficiency of Cecil’s police system), 
odged in the Tower, and there, shortly afterwards, died. 

Miss Handover is a scholarly historian and tells her story factually 
and without frills. It is not her fault that her heroine is overshadowed 
by the far larger figures of her grandmother and her cousin,—the 
former possessing all the common sense and judgment that poor 
Arbella so sadly lacked, and the latter so pitilessly heartless in his 

anny. One cannot help feeling occasionally exasperated with 
Arbella at the same time as one feels sorry for her. She was cursed 
with too many of the fatal Stuart gifts—the facile charm, the total 
lack of judgment, the mule-like obstinacy. All her life she was “a tool 
of statesmen and the instrument of self-seekers.”” She never had much 
chance of happiness and such chances as she had she was inherently 
unable to turn to account. But such as she was throughout her short 
and unhappy life is set forth here with full bibliography, illustrations 

and references, clearly and, it may well be, dehiniatedly. 
Joun McEwen 


ABBE PIERRE 


Ragman’s City, by Boris Simon, translated by Sidney Cunliffe-Owen 
(Harvill 18s). 

Abbé Pierre Speaks, translated by Cecily Hastings and George Lamb 
(Sheed and Ward 12s 6d). 


SIMON had already, in Abbé Pierre and the Ragpickers, written of 

e the beginning of this Apostolate, and he continues with a series 
of chapters which illustrate the personality and work of this priest. The 
story has always bewildered me, because I had read, in 1898, just that 
in Maxime du Camp’s Charité Privée a Paris, L’Oeuvre des chiffonniers, 
only at that time there was no one man who set imagination on fire. 
It is appalling to perceive that conditions have hardly altered, if at all, 
and that Governments—assuming that they lasted long enough to 
attend to “conditions”—satisfied their consciences by declaring the 
would seek for a “formula.” Of course two wars, especially the seed 
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may have broken the spirit of all save a few; but we think that the 
moment anyone becomes comfortable it is probable that he simply 
does not know, or want to know, what lies outside his environment, 
boring as it may be. Even in the Welfare State much remains to be 
done, even materially, and whether its “improvements” have increased 
the sum of human happiness, we may doubt. And it is not likely that 
in our heavily policed and law-ridden land any individual could 
break through, as Abbé Pierre has done, having realised that his work 
as a Deputy was as useless as the average M.P.’s. M. Simon’s book is 
vivid and suffers from no illusions: “the public does not become 
enthusiastic about the same person twice.” But the person and the 
enthusiasm are periodically necessary if only for the encouragement 
of those many who are working unknown and at times are over-tired. 
Thus the film, M. Vincent, explicitly said that St. Vincent de Paul 
was the only man, in his day, working for the poor in France. He was 
not; but he was an enormous stimulus to men of good will possibl 

in danger of giving up. We feel sure that the Abbé’s work, which 
has spread far beyond Paris, will be consolidated, even though organisa- 
tion will strip it of its pioneering romance. His speeches, collected 
by M. L. C. Repland, were delivered in all sorts of places: one was 
spoken before the Paris Faculty of Medicine: others, in cinemas, 
seminaries, over the radio. They are certainly plain-spoken, but 
even so will not over-ride the pre-occupations of political parties. 
They may be repetitive; all the better, if he can hammer his main 
ideas into our reluctant minds. Both books are illustrated by tragic 
photographs, and are well translated, and Abbé Pierre Speaks should 


be read aloud not least in seminaries. 
C. C. MARTINDALE 


DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION 


Education, by W. O. Lester Smith (Penguin Books 3s 6d). 
Christian Education Reviewed, by Spencer Leeson (Longmans 16s 6d). 


Tt PELICAN INTRODUCTORY SURVEY of education has been 
rightly welcomed by a number of reviewers. Professor Lester 
Smith is forced to skate rather lightly over a good many controversial 
topics: for instance, his conception of training for teachers seems rather 
on the surface; surely, among many background factors that may be 
more important in shaping a teacher than any specific course for the 
purpose, one of the weightiest is for a teacher to have been educated 
himself in the tradition and in the kind of school in which he is to 
teach. But it is really the depth of treatment that strikes one in this 
admirable book. It is no mere explanation of the way in which our 
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educational system works, with all its inner variety and its supporting 
cast of activities, but an attempt to reveal the forces at work (with 
special stress on home influence) and to give the reader an idea of the 
whole trend of development in this country in its historical setting. 
The book is the product of a lifetime devoted to the advance of educa- 
tion and of informed reflection on it. 

In the few pages such a work can spare for religious education a 
tribute is paid to the leadership and influence of the late Dr. Spencer 
Leeson, whose last testament now appears as Christian Education 
Reviewed, a retrospect to his earlier Christian Education, the Bampton 
lectures given soon after the struggle that surrounded the Butler Act. 
The new book, though acknowledging the Catholic position, treats 
only the teaching of Christianity in non-Catholic schools, and the 
progress made during the century and in particular since the war. 

A Catholic is bound to have a partisan view: he will feel that the 
scholarly humility and sincerity of the late Bishop of Peterborough 
were not enough; he will see a connection between the unwillingness 
in Chapter I to be firm on what this Christianity is that we are teaching 
(“a dogma, a belief, an assumption, a working hypothesis—the words 
all have the same meaning,” p. 5) and the fact that the challenge of 
1944, insisted on in Chapter II, was only half met; he may even be 
afraid that when a bishop or an agreed syllabus cannot say “Jesus Christ 
is God” and insist that this be taught, the compromise has edged very 
near to a betrayal. Or is it better that a generation should be fed with 
a diluted version of Revelation, rather than that its education should 
be merely secular and ethical? This was the hard decision that faced 
the Church leaders. The Established Church could not contract out 
of the country’s system; it saw its role as one of leading the whole 
climate of opinion gently back towards a religious conception of 
education; and Dr. Leeson was able to point to the success that has 
met its efforts to this end. 

JouHN COVENTRY 


SPANISH LEGION 
Mine Were of Trouble, by Peter Kemp (Cassell 18s). 


| JUNE 1936 Peter Kemp came down from Cambridge. A few 
months later he had joined the Requeté Militia. A strong Conserva- 
tive, he had a sounder appreciation of what was really at stake in Spain 
than many Conservatives, and, let us add to our shame, than some 
prominent Catholics. Whereas hundreds of left-wingers joined the 
International Brigade, the few volunteers in the Nationalist army 
would seem to have been Protestants, and it is therefore with relief 
that one lights on a tribute to the courage of Catholic girls like Eileen 
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O’Brien and Gabriel Herbert who nursed in a hospital which for three 
months was under fire from the enemy artillery. 

Peter Kemp transferred to the Spanish Legion and remained with 
them till he was severely wounded. He writes as well as he fights. His 
writing is flavoured by an agreeable and slightly astringent wit and is 
wholly free from pretentiousness. His battle scenes are memorable. 
He has a gift for characterisation, and can sum up an individual with 
remarkable economy of words. I never fully realised till I read this 
book why General O’Duffy had to withdraw his Irish Brigade, to 
whose valour Peter Kemp pays a tribute as sincere as his disapproval 
of the General. I met O’Duffy in 1938 doing Easter Week in Seville 
like any other peacetime tourist. I dare say he would not have been 
missed had the Reds chosen Easter Week to launch an attack on the 
Irish Brigade. I was glad to meet again in this book that distinguished 
grandee of Spain, Don Gonzalo de Aguilera, but I agree with Mr. 
Kemp that he was wholly unsuited for his job—the interpretation of 
the Nationalist cause to visiting strangers. Politically he was the most 
obscurantist of reactionaries, and he positively enjoyed infuriating 
and shocking those whom he had been appointed to conciliate. “For 
example, he told a distinguished English visitor that on the day the 
Civil War broke out he lined up the labourers on his estate and selected 
six of them to be shot ‘pour encourager les autres, you understand.’ ” 
I am convinced that he invented the story to shock the English V.I.P. 
My own impression is that he was completely unbalanced by the 
knowledge that his wife and sister were in the power of the Reds. He 
told me this as we looked at Madrid from an observation post near 
the Red lines, and he then proceeded to explain his own programme 
for eliminating Reds once the war was won. Only those who were in 
Spain during the war can make proper allowances for the inflaming 
effect of Red atrocities, such as the crucifixion of the priest in Talavera, 
which Peter Kemp records, and the burning alive of the priest in the 
next village. In the opening months of the war both sides killed 
prisoners, particularly those who had come from abroad to intervene in 
a Spanish quarrel, but a prisoner’s chance of surviving increased as the 
war went on. I myself visited a prison camp at Lerida in 1938 to see if 
I could do anything to help the British members of the International 
Brigade who were in this camp. They were being well treated. 

Though the reader may be occasionally dismayed by stories of 
Spanish ruthlessness, he cannot fail to be impressed by Spanish courage. 
And not only courage but a heroic power of self-sacrifice. Mine Were 
of Trouble is the best book which the Civil War has yet produced, an 
invaluable source for future historians. 


ARNOLD LUNN 
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DR. SOLOMONS 


One Doctor in His Time, by Bethel Solomons (Christopher Johnson 
18s). . 


HE REVIEWER, wending his way unwillingly to school at the 
Teton University School in Leeson Street, Dublin, often saw 
the author of these memoirs, with wide black-brimmed sombrero 
and flowing black bow-tie a la W. B. Yeats, as he traversed Fitz- 
william Square. There were, indeed, giants in Dublin in those days, 
but the we Ba always recognised Dr. Solomons as a character. 
A Liberal Jew who has been offered lucrative positions in England 
and America as gynaecologist and obstetrician, Dr. Solomons has 
always turned a deaf ear to the sirens—“Ireland is my country and I 
am glad that I have remained there’’; so well he might, for he played 
rugby for Ireland in the days of Harry Thrift’s captaincy, he loves 
the theatre, he loves dogs, and he loves the hunting-field. The dust- 
cover of this readable book, unlike many recent dust-covers, gives 
promise of what is within: a silhouette of Dr. Solomons, hat, tie and 
all, is the centre-piece, and behind it are admirable sketches by Guns 
Nelai of the house in Waterloo Road where the author was born: his 
home in Fitzwilliam Square, from which he could see the Hell Fire 
Club on the Wicklow Mountains: the Master’s Lodge at the Rotunda, 
one of the best-known maternity hospitals in the world; and Laughton 
Beg, the cottage in which he now lives. 

This, as Joxer Boyle would have had it, is a “darlin’ book”; but one 
tires of all the litanies of medical prophets which might have been 
pruned with advantage, and it seems only just retribution that there 
are but two apparent misprints—Dunlaoghaire appears as “Dun- 
laighaire” in the author’s note, and Kingstown, as it was christened 
after dear George IV of the pear-shaped head, appears on page 84 as 
“Kingston”! Most Dubliners will turn with most enjoyment to the 
chapters entitled “Rugby Days” and “Trish Literary Renaissance” 
where the author is most at his ease. Who wrote “The Man on [sic] 
the Yellow River” mentioned on p. 186? Certainly not Denis Johnston ! 

WUILSTAN PHILLIPSON 


NORA WYDENBRUCK 


My Two Worlds: An Autobiography, by Nora Wydenbruck (Longmans 
21s). 

| Sage AUTOBIOGRAPHY is the story of a soul in search of God. 

In this instance the author, whose father, Graf von Wydenbruck, 

ended a career in the Austrian Diplomatic Service as Ambassador in 

Madrid and whose mother was born a Fugger-Babenhausen, grew up 
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amid the still specious amenities of aristocratic Austria before the first 
World War. Owing to the fact that her parents seldom saw one 
another and that her only sister was already grown up by the time she 
was born, her childhood was a lonely one and her early education was 
entrusted to an English Nanny and a governess a fn both being 
strongly anti-Catholic, succeeded in undermining their charge’s faith 
to such purpose that at the age of sixteen she gave up practising her 
religion altogether. Partly owing to the disapproval which her marriage 
to a distinguished animal painter, Alfonso Purtscher, in 1918 aroused 
in her family, and partly because of the baleful effect of post-war 
inflation on her inherited capital, she and her husband came to England 
where, after a painful start, they managed to establish themselves, he 
with his painting and she as a writer and the translator of Rilke into 
English and T. S. Eliot into German. In the meanwhile after a phase 
of spiritism, an “almost superstitious’ devotion to St. Thérése de 
Lisieux—“‘every time the alert sounded [we are now in the second 
World War] I breathed a prayer to her,”—and following on the 
influence of Denis Saurat (particularly through his book The Christ at 
Chartres) she came to the certitude of faith “during the night of the 
16 July 1940, when my husband had undergone a grave operation and 
the light of his life seemed about to flicker out.” And so in due course 
the circle was completed. It is no adverse criticism of the book to say 
that it is written on a very personal note. Autobiographies should be 
personal. But it is pleasant to find, in one of her few observations on 
outside affairs, the author putting in a good word for the much- 
maligned Emperor Charles and his Consort. Revolutions, she remarks 
“do not begin in the slums, but among people who owe all they have 
to the throne.” That is a true saying, but few can have had better 
reason to appreciate the truth of it than that unfortunate pair. 

Joun McEwEN 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL CRITIQUES 


Beyond the Dreams of Avarice, by Russell Kirk (Regnery $4.50). 
Democracy in England, by Diana Spearman (Rockcliff 30s). 


R. RUSSELL KIRK is an essayist by temperament and conviction, 
Max this latest volume contains some twenty essays which are 
reflections upon the American and British scene. Half were composed 
in the relative remoteness of Mecosta, Michigan, the other half in the 
Scottish kingdom of Fife. To this geographical aloofness he adds the 
spiritual detachment of a wise, cultured social critic, who assesses situ- 
ations and problems from the standpoint of a traditional humanist and 
Christian past. His analysis is keen yet not unfriendly but he never 
hesitates to point to bewildering and dangerous symptoms. Avarice, in 
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its many forms of lust for possession, power or enjoyment, is in his 
judgment today’s besetting sin, which can never be overcome, in 
the nature of things, till we ourselves pass beyond its dreams. 

In this spirit he discusses the American “intellectual” as mirroring 
the uprooted and unpatriotic nineteenth century “intelligentsia”; the 
Liberal myth of continuous progress; the delusion of an earthly para- 
dise. He comments on books and current opinion and criticism. For 
him, as for Dostoievski, the secular Utopian is the modern Antichrist, 
and Socialism, in the expression of Orestes Brownson, is “a counterfeit 
Christianity,” the last and most fundamental of all the heresies. In the 
United States he calls for a new conservatism that will value what is 
sound and of ethical purpose in American tradition in place of an out- 
moded and decaying Liberalism. And, in his eyes, the primary objec- 
tive of American education must be to secure and promote the sense of 
“private moral worth.” 

On the whole, for British readers, his American essays will be 
found more interesting than those on Britain. He writes with closer 
knowledge of what is less familiar to us. What he says of Britain has 
been said by other critics. He senses a mood of restlessness and unhappi- 
ness, deals with the consequences of taxation, social levelling and the 
New Towns, and puts the pertinent question, whether a State should or 
even can build homes. He analyses both the Kinsey and the Rowntree 
reports, and deplores the decline of serious reading. He observes that 
of 165 clergymen in the archdiocese of York only twelve are regular 
readers of serious books, and comments in Britain upon “a deterior- 
ation of Christian faith more pronounced than in any other country 
of the Western world.” There are occasional chapters of carefree 
description such as an auction in Melville House in Scotland and a tour 
in Eigg, in the Hebrides—in a stimulating and challenging book. 

Democracy in England is a re-examination of our political heritage by 
a scholar who has stood as a candidate in Parliamentary elections. 
Freshly and entertainly written, it studies the constitution in the eigh- 
teenth century, the progress through Reform bills and Parliamentary 
evolution to the democracy of our present day. Miss Spearman 
traces the growth of the notion of State, due in part to the demands 
for social reform and reconstruction, not without a certain influence 
from German philosophy. Even granting that in a more complex 
society the government must play a more dominating part, she under- 
lines a number of dangers in present-day British politics. The relations 
between Parliament and executive have altered, now that the executive 
is empowered to make rules, and orders and regulations which thus 
are removed from popular control. Parliament is more and more 
subject to action from pressure groups from outside, and within, the 
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individual member is regimented by the Party machine. She observes 
that there is far more give-and-take between the government and its 
back-benchers than is normally supposed but for all that the “_— 
remaining to any member in himself is mightily restricted. She calls 
our attention also to a new political theory that is being rapidly 
accepted by all parties, namely that the “community as a whole” must 
prevail over individual rights. That the State exists to serve the 
common good is sound enough, but the Parliamentary tradition of 
Britain was built up to safeguard individual rights. This is a clear and 


helpful book. JouN MURRAY 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Time to Keep Silence, by Patrick Leigh Fermor (John Murray 155s). 


be BOOK is concerned with monasteries—Benedictine, Trappist 
and “‘Cappadocian”—for no one can name the monks, if monks 
they were, who lived in the quite hideous desert which is so well 
described and illustrated by photographs almost necessary if we are to 
believe what we read. You see a world composed of gigantic ant- 
hills—elongated cones, fifty to two hundred feet high. Inside these 
rock-cones whole churches have been excavated and adorned in purely 
Byzantine style; sometimes the almost paper-thin shell of rock has 
slipped away and the astounding interior is left naked. There has been, 
here, a way of life that has flaked off like these rocks: it is not from these 
that Western monasticism stems, nor even from Byzantium itself, for 
the monks were habitually hostile to that court: if St. Basil put disci- 
pline into much that was exaggerated in Asia, St. Benedict almost 
transformed and simplified the oriental tradition. Mr. Fermor’s first 
chapter however is about the Benedictine abbey of St. Wandrille 
(Solesme). His previous books made us sure that he would be trust- 
worthily conscious of past history, and would describe with exquisite 
delicacy and “atmosphere” the actual scene, but we were not sure 
whether he would be a world-weary escapist into what he imagined 
would be a world of romantic peace. He certainly is very conscious of 
the varied beauty of the monastic life as seen by a visitor, especially in 
such a setting. He also warns us that for the monk it is reality that 
accounts for his way of life: that is why he prays; and Mr. Fermor is 


aware of the great world that does not pray, and the small yet all- 
enveloping one which does. But what perhaps he misses is the speci- 
fically sacramental element in the pe life and how the supreme 
reality starts, not from the monk’s personal way of life, but from the 

he describes the Trappists’ way of 


altar.We feel this, especially, when 
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life, which he could not bring himself to feel any certainty about, even 
when he recognises the “almost superhuman generosity and unselfish- 
ness” of that existence, stripped even of all privacy. His description of 
the ascetic’s fight against temptation suggests that it is carried on by 
will-power and penances. But no amount of will-power can conquer 
temptations infinitely more subtle and anguishing than those against 
chastity. The Trappist vocation is, anyhow, acknowledged to be very 
rare. This thoughtful and beautifully written book should do much 
to reveal the meaning of monasticism even to the least well-disposed ; 
it is not only nostalgic, but realist, and lit by the fireflies of humour. 
The accents are rather erratic; and on p. 40 we should read petitis. 


Foundations of Inductive Logic, by R. F. Harrod (Macmillan 24s). 


N ANSWER to the Humian criticisms of our empirical knowledge, 
Las book is a most ingenious and interesting attempt to justify 
inductive reasoning. Basing his thesis on purely logical considerations 
and rejecting any prior assumptions of probabilities, the author 
formulates his “Principle of Experience,” maintaining that it is much 
more likely than not that the general pattern of experience will continue 
as it has been hitherto, at least for a time. On this basis, ultimately, the 
whole argument of the book rests. It is a brave man who will attempt 
to justify induction with no assistance from metaphysics, and ead 
rational theology, and it may be doubted if Mr. Harrod has succeeded. 
It would seem difficult even to postulate a continuity of any kind— 
as Harrod does to establish his Principle—if one starts from a possibly 
Heraclitean position. In spite of this objection, possibly fatal to the 
main thesis of the book, it must be said that many of the penetrating 
analyses of inductive arguments are still of great value. It is a pity that 
a rather militant empiricism has undermined not only the metaphysical 
speculations which form the concluding chapter, but also to some 
extent the very valuable logical studies which are its main concern. 


The Cathedrals of Spain, by John Hervey (Batsford 35s). 


_—- lovely Batsford book! This time Mr. John Hervey 
passes South of the Pyrenees to study Spanish Cathedrals. He can 
point to considerable foreign influence, and a strong regional diversity 
has left its impress on Spanish style. For all that, he is struck by the 
harmony and particular quality of Spanish work which is unique and 
is due to the religious inspiration to which it gave form and i 
and to the technical competence of its artists. In his judgment, the 
cathedral at Seville is the greatest individual work of the whole Gothic 
period, that of Palma the highest expression of Gothic structural 
ability, while at Léon we have the best example of a medieval cathedral 
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in its many-hued splendour. Spanish stained glass is hardly less 
significant than that of France while its iron work, its tombs and 
monuments, are beyond compare. 

This special harmony of Spanish Gothic is attributed by Mr. Hervey 
to Spanish discrimination, a sense of balance between highly complex 
elements, to that austerity amid flamboyance which is the secret of 
Spanish good taste. Even Jewish and Moslem buildings manifest the 
same Spanish trait, e.g., the synagogues at Toledo and Cérdoba and the 
Alhambra. It is in the Spanish cathedrals, he remarks, “where more than 
anywhere else can be felt the presence of the numinous within the house 
built by hands and out of inert materials. Here if at all in the Western 
world the skill and genius of man have found their highest expression; 
here the created has, by the work of his brain and hands together, 
produced an art of such power that it enforces belief in the Creator.” 
The volume is beautifully illustrated with one hundred and fifty full- 
page and smaller plates and has a concluding section with descriptive 
and historical notes. 


The Mass in Transition, by Gerard Ellard, S.J. (Bruce $6.00). 


R. ELLARD reproduces and discusses the liturgical documents 
Fe fifty years. Some liturgical “improvers” speak as if they had 
just come from a long session with Cranmer, but not so Fr. Ellard. 
He would like to see the Deprecatio Gelasi put back into the Mass, 
and a wider selection of Scripture readings. He surveys changes in 
music, architecture and art, entailed by the new liturgical practices, 
and here one stumbling-block can hardly be avoided, in the extensive 
development of Reservation. How is the tabernacle to be placed in 
relation to the altar? To sweep it away is to go back in doctrine; 
to leave it is to disappoint the reformers, who want to have a plain 
altar of sacrifice. Perhaps some architect of the future, inspired by this 
book, will provide a solution. 


Sea-Saint, by Ian Nicolson (Peter Davies 15s). 


ype BOOK describes how Ian Nicolson, who left Downside in 
1945, designed and built the ocean yacht, St. Elizabeth, in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and sailed her single-handed from there to Weymouth 
Pier. Two quotations from his splendidly illustrated narrative must 
serve here to point the quality of his style: “It is like the start of a 
rugger match, or a race, or just before getting a pair of boxing gloves 
tied on,” he writes of the start of his Brendan-like journey across the 
Atlantic. “The faintly sick feeling and the awkwardness of the hands. 
It is like the few moments when the hounds are giving tongue but 
are not clear of cover, or that ghastly, chilly wait before a cross-country 
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- run. The whole of the body is tense for a start, helplessly unable to 
nd | telax just when repose is so helpful.” On the thirty-eighth day out 
from Halifax on his solitary cruise, the story of which reminds one 
now of Robinson Crusoe, now of the Kon-Tiki narrative, now of 





el Christopher Columbus, he writes in his log, after an argument with 
uf some Breton fishermen about the direction of the Bishop Rock: “1315 


nwa LAND—thank God and St. Elizabeth. Dead ahead—well done, 
he | Bavigator.” Well done indeed, author! A superb tale humbly and 
supremely well told. 


an 
ise The Merchant of Prato, by Iris Origo (Cape 35s). 

7 | oe a small] city a few miles north-west of Florence, was the 
nay headquarters of Francesco di Marco Datini, a great merchant who 
a founded a compagnia with branches in Avignon, Florence, Pisa, Genoa 
i and other places. When he died in 1410 he left to the poor of Prato 
wll 70,000 gold florins together with the house in which he lived and his 


business and personal papers. In 1870 these papers were brought to 
light and comprised 150,000 letters, over 500 account books and 
ledgers, 300 deeds of partnership, 400 insurance policies, and thousands 
of other miscellaneous documents. The business papers have already 
- been studied by Italian scholars, and now the Marchesa Origo presents 


"1 us with a fascinating book based on Francesco’s private correspondence, 

one which has hitherto remained almost untouched. This vast material 

‘e | provides innumerable points of interest for the student of social 
history. 

es, "Y 


ve Church Brasses, by A. C. Bouquet, D.D. (Batsford 35s). 
hu weEveER kindly disposed at first, it is impossible to remain so for 


long in reading Dr. Bouquet’s “bouque’” on brasses. True it is 
hi that the author has produced to commission an entertaining volume, 
. but what does it contribute to the study of the subject? The coloured 
frontispiece is appropriated from Cotman’s Sepulchral Brasses in Nor- 
folk, published in 1839, and the gay wrapper is reminiscent of a poster 

recently displayed on the Underground stations; some of the illustra- 


- tions, of which there are a fair number, are good but the majority 
“4 are too small and cramped, besides at least two are atrociously — 
: duced. The enthusiasm of the beginner is damped on reading the third 
a page of the preface, approving the prohibition of taking “rubbings,” 
me yet on p. 19 encouragement is given to polishing brasses! The Monu- 
“e mental Brass Society, mentioned in several places, most laudably, 
1g caters for the supply of “good” heel-ball so that “rubbing”’ need not 
ee stop on that account. Mistakes and blunders over names of places, 


persons and dates are numerous, three appear on p. 77, most, if not all, 
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inexcusable in what purports to be a reference work for the specialist, 
so that one wonders if the acknowledgment to the research student 
is merited. Furthermore, some new untenable theories and statements 
are spread and old errors perpetuated by failure to consult standard 
works and up-to-date literature on monumental brasses. The last 
chapter, an epilogue “Confessio Fidei,” seems so totally irrelevant 
digressing into Indian theism and apparently expostulating the theo- 
logical unorthodoxy of the reverend doctor, and is hardly to be 
expected in a book of this description. Lastly, the index is inadequate 
and inaccurate. 


The Choice of God, by Dom Hubert van Zeller (Burns and Oates 
12s 6d). 


HIS IS A BOOK on the spiritual life for all who aspire thereto. 
Tie chapters are short and pithy and the style provocative of long- 
term mental digestion. A thread runs through the thirty or so chapters, 
based on the first chapter, headed by the same title as the book. Nothing 
the author writes is dull. Indeed he sets out to be stern and hard hitting, 
modelling his style perhaps upon the way the Evangelists present Our 
Lord’s own teaching. There can be no doubt that this little book 
contains much that is valuable and well put, even if at times the 
language and thought appears a trifle masterful. Are spiritual people 
and spiritual literature really getting as soft as the author seems to 
think? Do the majority of confessors err in their judgments in the 
particular way the first paragraph on p. 14 seems to suggest? Despite 
these occasional autocratic severities, the book should give enlightening 
pleasure to may readers. 


Architecture of Truth, by Lucien Hervé and Francois Cali, with a Text 
by Rayner Heppenstall and a Preface by Le Corbusier (Thames 
and Hudson 50s). 


HE CISTERCIAN ABBEY of Le Thoronnet was completed in 1190. 

It is a fine example of the austere architecture of the Order of 
Citeaux, and this book of photogravure plates by M. Lucien Hervé 
depicts the noble proportions of the buildings from every angle and 
in all the gradations of tone from white to the deepest black. 
Accompanying the plates are illustrative and complementary quotations 
skilfully selected by M. Francois Cali, who has also written the notes. 
Mr. Rayner Heppenstall, the translator, in his introduction refers to 
St. Stephen Harding, the Englishman who was one of the initiators 
of the Cistercian movement, and to the Carta Caritatis. One of the 
clauses in this document forbade any Cistercian to compose verse. 
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HMO 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


|] * FOR BOOKS *+# 


FAMED CENTRE FOR 


Catholic Books 


New, secondhand and rare Books on every subject. 
Stock of over three million volumes. 
JOIN THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 


You buy outstanding Catholic books (published at 10/6, 12/6, 15/-) 
for ONLY 4/-. Write today for details! 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) se Quick postal service 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 


PULUDUVNUOUULUAVOUARUURALUSAUAUUUUUOENUOGUUUUUUOASUAUUARUOU CAAA 


HNNUTNUUULAUO.AARULOAAAUUNGTLUU EAU TUT 


SaUMNUHUIUNUONUGLAAUAUOUOUUOUUUSSOUOEEUEEUAO TELUS 


2 
Ail 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


7 MONTH. Subscriptions may be taken out for a year (32/6) or six months 
(16/6). Greetings Card with your name will be enclosed in the first copy. 
Write to Manresa Press, Roehampton Lane, S.W.15. 


HE SETTLEMENT OF THE HOLY CHILD, POPLAR, E.14, destroyed by 

bombs, can now be rebuilt. There will be rooms for resident workers, 
club-rooms ; a lecture- or committee-room ; reading-room, etc. Work will be 
done as before among the sick, parents and children; all forms of welfare work; 
means for athletics ; summer and other holidays. Gifts urgently asked to supple- 
ment the compensation due. 


Speer BAKER, Bookseller, 85 Charlotte Street, London, W.1. Catholic 
Books—New and Secondhand—Supplied. Collections purchased, 


bBo AT HOME. Work accepted and completed with care and efficiency. 
Barbara Downs, Somerville, Wayside, Danbury, Chelmsford, Essex. 


ec .. OF BIRMINGHAM, Department of Extra-Mural Studies, 
Ninth Annual Music Summer School, roth—-19th August, at Attingham 
Park, nr. Shrewsbury. The theme this year will be Music and Ritual. 


Charge for insertion of small advertisements, Sd. per word, minimum 5/-, prepaid. 





O NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 


that the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 


into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men's political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 


In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle-of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological’’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background 


THE TABLET 


is a weekly review unlike any other in this country, and more and more discerning 
readers find its value to them year by year. THE TABLET is obtainable from any news- 
agent, price 9d. weekly, or direct by post from the Publisher, 128 Sloane Street, London, 
S.W.1, price 42s. per annum, post free. Send a postcard for a specimen copy. 





















To relieve Pain... = , 


'- 
A 


... take ‘Anadin’. In each ‘Anadin’ 
tablet there is a happy com- 
bination of four kindly drugs 
—aspirin, phenacetin, caffeine 
and quinine—which bring sweet 
relief quickly, surely, lastingly. 
Headaches? colds and chills? 
depressing days? . . . remember ‘Anadin’ 
—the power to stop pain. 


Nothing acts faster than ANADIN 
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SUPER SHELL with 1.C.A. gives 
you more GO for your money 
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